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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Alvsvtisements. The Sixteenth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Specrator of 
Saturday, May 8th; and Advertisements for it should reach 
the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday 


preceding that date. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE magazine at Athens continues to smoulder. The 
Greek Premier, M. Delyannis, either will not or cannot 
give the order to disarm. It was thought on the 26th ult. tut 
all was arranged, for after nine ironclads, belonging to England, 
Austria, and Italy, had entered the Pirzeus, the French Minister 
handed in to the Government of Athens a Note which admitted 
that an ultimatum was coming, advised Greece to submit in 
advance, and promised that if she did, France would later on 
befriend her in pressing her claims. M. Delyannis snatched at 
this, and signified to the Powers that, accepting French media- 
tion, and perceiving that Europe would negotiate for her, 
Greece would demobilise her forces. The Ministers of the 
Powers refused, however, to consider this sufficient ; and fearing 
fature demands if they accepted this excuse, handed in an ulti- 
matum, ordering disarmament within eight days under penalty 
of the gravest consequences. M. Delyannis, however, then 
refused to yield, asserting publicly that he would declare war 
on Turkey, and leave the Powers to do their worst. If they 
destroyed the Greek fleet, then he would yield; but his country 
should not shrink before mere menace. Whether this is intended 
to be bluster, or is the result of a despairing resolve, is not yet 
known; but it is probable that it is the former. The Powers 
cannot recede, and as they can blockade all Greek ports, 
resistance is practically impossible. 








Lord Hartington addressed a meeting of about 1,500 of his 
constituents in Rossendale on Easter Monday, after an inter- 
view with the Council of the Liberal Association, in which he 
seems to have been interrogated a good deal on the subject of 
his speech at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the company of Lord 
Salisbury. In his address he referred to the subject, declaring 
that the association for defending the Union, which promoted 
the meeting, was one which he joined six months ago, at a time 
when nobody dreamt of challenging Liberal Members for 
approving of that policy; that he attended it in conjunction 
with a good many sound Liberals; that it was in no sense a 
Tory meeting, and that if there were more Tories than Liberals 
there, that was no affair of his; that he had thought it his duty 
on 80 important a matter to join any one who would join with 
him in resisting a dissolution of the Union, and that though he 
would prefer to concert his tactics with Liberals, it was im- 





for the common end. 


In relation to the Irish policy of the Government, Lord 
Hartington produced a great impression by asking whether, 
had it been proposed by Lord Salisbury instead of Mr. Glad- 
stone, England would not have resounded with Liberal 
denunciations of the Tory surrender to Mr. Parnell. How, he 
asked, could he, who warned them so seriously of the danger of 
such a Tory surrender, accept mutely the very same policy from 
Mr. Gladstone which he had denounced by anticipation on the 
supposition that it might proceed from the Tories? He expressed 
the utmost fear that Ulster would not be fairly protected against 
the Ultramontane policy of the majority of the Irish people under 
the Home-rule Bill; he held that if that fear should be verified, 
the British people would feel bound to interfere on behalf of those 
whom they would regard as oppressed; and that, in this way, 
the Home-rule policy, instead of bringing peace to Ireland, 
would involve us in far bitterer struggles than ever. Rather 
than be a party to the measures proposed,—though he held that 
if the Home-rule Bill passed, the Land-purchase Bill should 
certainly pass also,—he would resign the trust confided to him 
by the people of Lancashire. Nothing could be firmer than 
Lord Hartington’s language throughout his speech. 


When he concluded his speech, a very neutral and non-com- 
mittal resolution was proposed to the meeting, thanking Lord 
Hartington for his speech, and hoping that, “as the result of the 
full consideration which is being given to the Irish Question, 
both in and out of Parliament, such measures will be passed as 
will tend to the peace and prosperity of Ireland and Great 
Britain,” a resolution carried with very few dissentients. On this 
resolution Lord Hartington commented very frankly, saying that 
it was to him very unsatisfactory, and that he would much rather 
have had the feeling of the meeting directly tested by a hostile 
amendment,on a resolution of direct confidence in himself. As the 
leaders in the Liberal Association thought this course unwise, he 
was willing to defer to their view ; but he could not pretend that 
the resolution passed in any way satisfied him, as he had hoped 
to challenge a direct judgment on his conduct, and it was not 
his doing, but against his wish, that such a challenge was held 
back. In fact, Lord Hartington spoke out as frankly against the 
temporisers as good feeling and good breeding permitted him to 
speak of men who obviously wished to gain time before pre- 
cipitating a decision. Even in Lancashire, Lord Hartington’s 
name, though it is a great power which will draw considerable 
support away from Mr. Gladstone, cannot wield a magic spell 
like that of the Prime Minister. 


Mr. Bright’s position on the Home-rule Question is not yet 
defined; but his letter to the Lancashire Committee in relation 
to Lord Hartington’s attitude, sufficiently shows that he, at all 
events, thinks that attitude perfectly consistent with the most 
sturdy Liberalism, and probably that he in some degree shares 
it. “It would be a calamity for this country,” he writes, “ if 
measures of such transcendent magnitude were to be accepted on 
the authority of a leader of a party, or of a Minister, however 
eminent, and that no other member of the party was to be per- 
mitted to hold or to express strong doubts, or even adverse 
opinions, of the measures proposed. For constituencies to accept 
this system would be to betray their value in the working of 
representative institutions.” He adds that these great measures 
have been introduced without any sufficient preparation of the 
public mind, and that this is the real cause of the split in the 
Liberal Party. 


Mr. Courtney’s speech at Liskeard on Thursday was so able, 
that we have called special attention to it in another colamn. 
Here we will only add that though he carried a certain number 
of his constituents with him, and was told by the majority of 
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the delegates that he had their fullest confidencé, he was 
warned by others that he would probably lose his seat on a 
dissolution, if he did not vote for the second reading of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bills. In the minds of a great many’ voters, a 
political opinion cannot be Liberal which is at issuewith Mr. 
Gladstone’s,—not even if it be endorsed by Mr. Bright. 


Sixteen Liberal Peers and twenty-eight Members of the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons, are stated to have 
already joinéd the Liberal Committee for maintaining the Legis- 
lative Union between Great Britain and Ireland. The list, how- 
ever, does not contain nearly all the names of the thoroughly 
good Liberals in the House of Commons who have declared their 
opposition to it, nor does it include any of those who, like Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Caine, object to the scheme of the Govern- 
ment without being willing to pledge themselves not to propose 
a scheme of their own. It cannot be doubted that the Liberals 
of the middle class have declared against Irish Home-rule with 
far greater unanimity than they have ever before shown in re- 
sisting a proposal of the leader of their party, and that if Mr. 
Gladstone carries his scheme through the House of Commons, 
it will involve this amongst all its many mischievous results,— 
that it will divide dangerously and ominously the Liberals of 
the working class from the Liberals of the more educated class, 
and leave the former without associates of a kind to whose 
larger knowledge the artisans and labourers can look up. It 
will be the beginning of a social split. 


The Times’ correspondent in Madrid, who has lately been 
unusually accurate, states that the ill-feeling towards the 
priesthood is growing intense. The lower clergy in the cities 
of Spain have of late been greatly demoralised, or rather have 
continued immoral, while opinion as to the fitting morality for 
them has improved. The Pope and the higher clergy have 
endeavoured to effect improvement by rigid discipline, and the 
consequent resistance, of which the murder of the Bishop of 
Madrid by a priest out of work is only an extreme instance, has 
attracted public attention to the whole subject. It is believed 
the Cortes will interfere by sharpening the laws against 
“criminous clerks,” and the Papacy is clearly in earnest; but 
the evil is in Spain of old standing, having been denounced 
by Blanco White, and is aggravated by the fact that 
there are too many priests for benefices. The unemployed 
almost starve, take to lay work for a living, and frequently sink 
lower than ordinary laymen, while the pressure on the employed 
induces them to resort to low devices to increase their revenues. 
They are said to have introduced explosives into the candles 
offered on the altar of the Church of San Luis, in order to 
frighten the worshippers out of buying candles from laymen. 
The priests sell candles, and theirs do not explode. 


A correspondent of the Times, writing from Liége, draws an 
alarming picture of the condition of the district. He evidently 
believes a social “catastrophe” to be inevitable. The mines 
are getting exhausted; the coal comes up from lower and lower 
levels at increasing expense; the owners are not receiving 2 
per cent.; wages have been forced down till 2 fr. a day—say, 
10s. a week—is the average rate ; and all trades are suffering in 
sympathy. Even the little shopkeepers can get no money. The 
workmen, able to obtain only bare bread and a little butterine 
to eat, and accustomed to more comfort, have grown desperate, 
accuse the better-off of callousness, and, in the opinion of the 
experienced of all classes, will, unless some considerable relief 
is found for them, break out into a Jacquerie. They will not face 
the soldiers, but will attack and plunder factories and houses. This 
statement is confirmed by the accounts of the late riots, during 
which, it will be remembered, it was found necessary to authorise all 
who were menaced to defend themselves, a most unusual order for 
Continental officials to issue. The only possible remedy is some 
form of Poor-law; but as yet neither the statesmen nor the 
bourgeoisie can make up their minds to consider one, and emi- 
gration is not popular. A Catholic population, speaking French 
or Flemish, burdened with wives and children and without 
money, does not readily transport itself to a new country, 
much less to a new world. 





Another town in Galicia, Lisko, has been burnt down, and 
three large villages, one almost a town, have shared the same 
fate. It is no longer doubted that incendiarism is at work, 
and the fires are attributed to the peasants, who all over 
Galicia are in a state of wild excitement. The depression 
of prices has made it difficult to pay their quit- rents; 


ee, 
reports have spread among them that the nobles intend tp 
re-establish the feudal system, abolished in 1849; ang the 
attaek the castles, whence the great’ families: have fled, They, 
distress is said to be deep, but produced by economic causes 
aggravated by the teaching of agitators, who are preaching 2 
kind of coming millennium. The Austrian Government has 
despatched fresh troops to the province, and the peasantry, it 
is said, are disposed to rely on the Emperor; but the educated 
classes, remembering the terrible scenes of 1849, anticipate 
a Jacquerie. It may be averted by a grant of time to pay 
debts; but the suffering of producers all through Europe jis 
a singular phenomenon, the more so as it is still go imper. 
fectly explained. We suppose that the grain-growers of Russia 
and Hungary, beaten out of the Western market by America 
and India, are selling their surplus nearer home at ruinous 
rates; but an over-production of food carried to such an extent 
is a most unusual occurrence. There must be some other cange 
and the only one wide enough to cover the facts is the suggested 
appreciation of gold, which, nevertheless, is not yet proved 
conclusively. 


The Maharaja Dhuleep Singh recently quarrelled with the 
India Office about his allowances, and resolved for the future to 
reside in India. He broke up his establishment at Elvaston Hall 
Suffolk, ordered the splendid furniture to be sold, and started for 
India, sending before him an address to the Sikhs which, if it 
is not a forgery, is one of the strangest documents ever issued, 
He begs forgiveness of the Khalsa for having forsaken the faith 
of his ancestors, but pleads that he was young when he 
embraced Christianity. He now desires to become a Sikh 
again, but has no intention of accepting caste, or of abstaining 
from particular meats and drinks, and will only “ worship 
in the tenets of Baba Nanuk, and obey the commands of 
the Gooroo Govind Singh.” The Sikhs could, we imagine, 
readmit the Maharaja, though they could not allow him to eat 
beef or to dispense with all the safeguards of ceremonial purity; 
and if readmitted, he might become a very dangerous personage, 
The Government of India has accordingly, we suspect, acted 
with its usual decision, and has signified that he must retum 
to Europe. At all events, he is said to have stopped at Aden, 
and to be returning,—let us hope to reconsider his decision that 
the Sikh form of Hindooism is more true than Christianity, 
Native Christians have become Mahommedans in hundreds, 
but the return of a baptised Hindoo to Hindooism is, we 
believe, a nearly unprecedented event. With most of the Hindoo 
Churches it would be an impossible one. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis, once President of the Southern Confedera- 
tion, now seventy-eight years old, is making a kind of memorial 
tour through the South, delivering speeches in which he glorifies 
secession, but advises Southerners to accept the result of the 
war. Mr. Davis was a stronger man than Mr. Parnell, had 
about as good a case—for he also revolted in defence of Home- 
rule and the unjust acquisition of property—and controlled, 
perhaps, ten times Mr. Parnell’s material resources. Yet 
his movement so completely failed, that this generation of 
Englishmen forget how near the Union was to disruption, 
and hear of Mr. Davis without knowing what he really was, 
There never was stronger testimony given either to the advan- 
tage of strenuous resistance to Disunion, or to the good results 
of mercy after victory. The Union spent half a million lives to 
maintain its integrity, and pardoned Jefferson Davis. 


We omitted last week, by a strange oversight, to record the 
result of the Bradford election. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, a convinced 
Home-ruler, was returned by a majority of 780, less, it is 
reported, than the total of Irish votes. Mr. J. A. Watson, 
Chairman of the Liberal Two Hundred of the Central Division, 
has, however, resigned, stating that he and hundreds of other 
Liberals found “a vast and complicated question” suddenly 
sprung upon them, and that they therefore abstained from voting. 
It was quite natural for Mr. Watson at a bye-election of no im- 
portance to take that course; but he will have to make up bis 
mind more completely before the General Election. The 
Unionists have to face a most formidable force, led by the only 
leader who can evoke enthusiasm in it; and if they cannot 
resolve to support any candidate who is a Unionist, be his other 
opinions what they may, they will be beaten as they were a 
Bradford. A majority of Members can pass the Bill, even if 
they were returned by majorities of only five votes apiece. 





Lord Iddesleigh madea speech at Plymouth on Thursday which 
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was in one Way noteworthy. He evidently dreads the action of 
the Jabourer's, but he perceives, like Mr. Llewelyn Davies, that if 
they vote for Home-rule, it will be from a feeling of generosity. 
ftisregarded by them as a great gift to be made to Ireland. 
{ord Iddesleigh therefore addressed himself chiefly to prove 
shat the change must impoverish Ireland, through the ruin of 
ihe landlords, the flight of capital, and the new taxation re- 
sired to maintain the new Government. He believed that the 
jnorease of poverty in the island might be so great as to cause 
q vast influx of Irish labour into English agricultural dis- 
tricts. In the remainder of his speech he strongly advised 
Mories to partially efface themselves, and not make things too 
jiffcult for the Unionist Liberals, either by abusing Mr. Glad- 
gtone or over-praising Lord Hartington. The abuse is a great 
mistake in tactics, besides being unjust; but we are hopeless of 
mach being effected by tactics. The simple rule must be to 
keep all differences of opinion, but act on them as little as 
possible for the time, postponing everything to the plain neces- 
sity of preserving the Union. If that is subordinated to any- 
thing except clear principle, it will not be preserved. 


A great meeting of Orangemen was held on Monday on the 
Racecourse, Belfast, at which the following resolution was 
accepted unanimously :—‘ That, should this measure of the 
Prime Minister be forced upon us, and we are handed over to 
the government of those who have been our bitterest enemies 
and the foes of the Crown and Constitution, and whose first 
efforts will be directed against our religious and commercial 
interests, we hereby solemnly and calmly declare that we shall 
not acknowledge that government, that we shall protest against 
taxation by an Irish Parliament, and will refuse to pay taxes 
imposed by it; and further, that we shall resist to the utter- 
most all attempts to enforce such payment, and we call upon 
the men of England, Scotland, and the Colonies who are with 
usin this great crisis in our history to support our protest now 
aswell as hereafter, should we be compelled to take a more 
determined stand for the maintenance of the civil and religious 
liberties which their forefathers and ours obtained for us.” That 
is, of course, a declaration that Home-rule will be followed by 
an insurrection in Ulster, in which British troops will be 
required to fire upon Scoto-Irishmen for being too loyal to 
Great Britain. 


Mr. W. S. Caine, in addressing his constituents at Barrow- 
ia-Furness, has taken up what we conceive to be the utterly 
impracticable position assumed by so many English Radicals. 
He declares that the Home-rule Bill must be amended so as,— 
(1), to retain the Irish Members in the English Parliament; (2), to 
getrid of the guarantee of an aristocratic element in the Irish 
Legislature; (3), to keep all the general taxation of Ireland 
under Imperial control; (4), to give the Imperial Parliament a 
veto on acts of the Irish Legislature; and (5), he demands that 
the Land-purchase scheme shall be dropped. In other words, 
Mr. W. S. Caine insists that the scheme should be so altered as 
to be utterly contemptible to the Parnellites,—so as to remove 
every chance of settling the agrarian question with equity,— 
and finally, so as to retain at its maximum the power of the 
Parnellites to obstruct Imperial legislation. In other words, if 
you retain all the evil of the scheme and omit all the good, the 
Radicals will be happy to accept it. 


With the exception of Lord Hartington and Mr. Courtney, 
the speakers of the week have not been striking. Mr. Mundella 
is noteworthy for his cordial acceptance of the Bill, and Mr. 
Bart, who accepts it without enthusiasm, for his representative 
position; while Mr. Hobhouse, who utterly rejects it, does so 
knowing he will lose his.seat. Mr. Stansfeld is quite convinced 
by the Bill, and so is Mr. H. H. Fowler ; but we cannot see in any 
of the speeches a new argument to quote. We must add, that 
while Mr. Mundella evidently recognises the weight of the 
opposition, none of the speakers for the Bill acknowledge the 
magnitude of the change it proposes to effect. They all allege 
that the Union is preserved, which is like saying that separation 
is not divorce, and many of them affirm that Parliament could 
repeal the Bill the day after it was passed. By recalling 
the Irish Members, who would not come for any such pur- 


Canadian Dominion or the Australian Colonies. As, however, 
the repealing Act would in all the cases be met by a declaration 
of independence, the power to pass it is not of very substantial 
value, The Act would be a mere declaration that Civil War was 


Sir James Stephen is writing again in the Times on the 
Home-rale Question, and in the letter published on Thursday 
insisted specially that Mr. Gladstone had completely failed to 
establish his contention that it is the “foreign garb” in which 
English law presents itself to the Irish, which renders them 
so lawless. Almost all the law, says Sir James Stephen, in 
force in Ireland is practically of English origin, but “no part 
of it is the subject of complaint except the law relative to land, 
and in that case it is not really the law, but the distribution 
of property which has grown up under the law, which is 
objected to.”” As to Sir Charles Russell’s contention that the 
Act of Union has failed, Sir James Stephen denies the fact. 
It would be easy, he says, to show that all the grievances 
of which, at the time of the Union, Ireland most bitterly com- 
plained, have been removed; that a good education law has been 
passed ; that Ireland has grown in wealth at least as rapidly as 
any other large section of the United Kingdom; and that the 
great calamity of the century, the famine of 1847, must have 
happened just as certainly under Grattan’s Parliament, or any 
other political system, as under our own. That is all perfectly 
true. Butitis also true that discontent has advanced in Ireland 
pari passu with all those changes for the better. We do not in 
the least believe that Home-rule will remove that discontent,— 
probably it will enormously increase it,—but neither do we 
believe that any other remedy for it has been discovered. 





Lord‘ Monck, who is a shrewd politician, with large experience 
both of Ireland and of Canada, also wrote « letter to Thursday’s 
Times, to advocate the establishment of Local Assemblies in every 
separate part of the United Kingdom,—Assemblies to which 
Parliament might delegate as much local work as it chose, 
retaining its present complete authority over all, and, of course, 
its present representative character in relation toall. The only 
objection to this proposal is that it would not in the remotest 
degree satisfy the Irish wishes and claims, and further, that as yet 
other parts of the United Kingdom are not ripe for it. Indeed, 
if the Union is to be really safe, it would be impossible at pre- 
sent to delegate even as much power to the Irish Local Assembly 
as it would be possible to delegate to the Scotch, or Welsh, or 
English Local Assemblies. And to give Ireland less of real 
independence than the other local sections would be certainly 
regarded by the Parnellite Members as a pure mockery, to say 
nothing of the fact that Ireland demands for her Assembly a 
thoroughly national character. 


It is curious that the physiologists who are so fond of saying 
that it is absolutely essential to try experiments upon living 
animals before they can experiment on living men, do not 
seem to be much guided by the results of these experiments 
when they have made them. Thus, the Editor of the Medical 
Press, after detailing experiments on living animals, intended 
to test the power of certain drugs to destroy tubercle, 
and admitting that the drugs produced no good result, 
even if they did not in certain cases shorten the lives 
of the tuberculous animals to which they were adminis- 
tered, goes on to relate that, nevertheless,—though of courso 
with the full, and sometimes “enthusiastic,” consent of 
the patients,—he had tried the same experiments on con- 
sumptive patients, again with no good result, and some- 
times with a result very painful to these patients. We take the 
following passage from the Medical Press of March 17th:— 
“The results of all our trials were perfectly negative, just as in 
the remarkable experiment of Dr. Klein above related, ‘the 
effect was nil.’ When we say effect, we must add that this 
means effect upon the tuberculosis of the lungs; this seemed 
not in the least altered by the bacillicidic medication ; febrility, 
cough, expectoration with bacilli and elastic fibres continued 
unabated, but the patients were mostly worse under theinfluence 
of the reagents than without them; indeed, the mercurial 
vapour caused specific effects, which necessitated its discon- 
tinuance, while the aniline had suoh a destructive effect upon 
the blood that the end of one pationt was no doubt greatly 
accelerated by it.” But why first give a lot of animals con- 
sumption, and then fail in arresting it by the administration of 
given drugs, only in order no! to take warning by the result, but 
to persuade a human being into shortening his life by having 
recourse to the same drags? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
LORD HARTINGTON’S DIFFICULTIES IN 
LANCASHIRE. 


ORD HARTINGTON’S speech in Lancashire on Monday 
took up very strong ground. He pointed out how 
earnest an appeal had been made to the country to strengthen 
the Liberal Party against the mancuvres of the Parnellites ; 
how strongly the Liberals had assailed the Tories for weaken- 
ing the cause of order in Ireland; how universally they had 
pointed out the danger of allowing the Tories to make terms 
with the Parnellites; and he asked his hearers what would 
have been said if Lord Salisbury, instead of the Liberal leader, 
had actually proposed a surrender which the Parnellites could 
accept. Would not invective in every key have been directed 
against Lord Salisbury for such a course of action? And yet that 
was the very course of action for steadily resisting which he had 
almost run the risk of being drummed-out of the Liberal 
ranks, While not fora moment joining in the cry against Mr. 
Gladstone,—nay, while attributing to him none but the most 
sincere and patriotic motives,—he yet maintained that for him- 
self no course was open but to resist the policy when proposed 
by a Liberal, which he had denounced by anticipation when 
he thought of it as a possible course of Tory action. He 
should be quite unable to come before his constituents and 
claim their confidence, if he had been willing so completely to 
recant all he had said at the General Election as to support a 
proposal which would not only dissolve the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, but place the Executive 
Government in Ireland in the hands of the very politicians of 


‘whom he had openly professed his profound distrust. The pro- 


osed measure of Home-rule would enable the Government of 
Treland, if it chose, to do precisely what the National League 
had for the last year or two been doing,—namely, to interfere 
in all the concerns of private life, and to dictate what this or 


that person should do or should undo, and, in fact, to sweep 


away private liberty as completely as the Executive of the 
National League had swept it away. It seemed to Lord 
Hartington a breach of faith with Irishmen to put such power as 
this into the hands of a local Legislature and Administration, 
and he could not consent to it without abdicating altogether 
what he held to be the duty of the Imperial Parliament,— 
namely, to protect Irishmen in the full enjoyment of their present 
rights and liberties, As a Liberal, Lord Hartington did not feel 
that he could properly delegate to another body, not likely to be 
in any way trustworthy, the duty of shielding those liberties and 
enforcing those rights ; and therefore, even though he should be 
compelled to vote with the Conservative Party against those 
measures, he felt it to be his duty to do all in his power to 
prevent them from being passed into law. He should prefer, 
greatly prefer, to combine and concert with Liberal statesmen, 
how best those measures could be defeated; but it would be 
his duty to unite with the Conservatives, if that were necessary, 
in the effort to defeat them. That isa position in which there 
is no sort of ambiguity. Every one must know what it means, 
and no one can question that it is absolutely in harmony with 
Lord Hartington’s declarations when he was elected last 
December, no less than with all the avowals of his political 
life. It means that Lord Hartington prefers his principles to 
his party, but that he is nevertheless most reluctant to sever 
himself from his party, which he still regards as the great 
instrument of political progress in the past, and as one fully 
capable,—if it would but drop this self-imposed and wholly 
gratuitous task of dissolving the Union,—of becoming an 
equally great instrument of political progress in the future. 
We do not doubt for a moment that if Lord Hartington’s 
position as laid down in Lancashire had been taken up by Mr. 


Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone’s policy on Home-rule had been 


the policy of Lord Hartington, the country would have echoed 
from end to end with the unanswerable logic of the Easter 
Monday speech. But it cannot be doubted,—and it is, of 
course, all to Mr. Gladstone’s credit for largeness of popular 
sympathy that it should be so,—that words have a different 
value for the country when proceeding from Lord Hartington’s 
mouth, and when proceeding from Mr. Gladstone’s, Never- 
theless, in this case we sincerely believe that Lord Hartington 
is the better Liberal of the two, and we will try to exhibit 
clearly the grounds of that belief. The popularity of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, undoubtedly depends on the fascination 
of the phrase “ Home-rule.” In his mouth at least, that phrase 
answers to what the English people love,—the right of complete 








control of those who know intimately what they want, 
matters which most intimately concern themselves, That, 
doubt, is a very attractive popular idea, and when inter 4 
by a statesman who, like Mr. Gladstone, has shown that he has 
only a large sympathy with his own people, but a deep tele 
in the progress of other countries, it is certain to command 
wide and an intense sympathy. But now, what might ky 
rule, pushed to its farthest limits, really mean? It might, of 
course, mean the right to resist within the home, all inter. 
ference from outside it. It might mean the right of the jl 
doer to entrench himself in his home, and to defy the power 
of his brother-citizens to punish him for his ill-deeds, It might 
mean the power of the private citizen to keep his earnin 
ertirely to himself, and to refuse to contribute towards the 
organisation of his own city, or country, or State. It mi ht 
mean the defeat of criminal law, the defeat of municipal lay 
the defeat of national law, when pitted against the will of the 
individual. Now, it is the essential strength of Lord Harting. 
ton’s case, though many of those who heard his Easter Monday 
speech do not seem to have caught it, that in the present 
instance, Home-rule as applied to Ireland really does imply a 
very large measure of defiance of all these kinds of law, and 
that it would not be so popular as it is in Ireland, if it did not 
imply this. It means defiance of the criminal law, for the very 
essence of Mr. Gladstone’s case is that we are not enforcing 
the criminal law in Ireland, and that the National League is 
foiling and defying the criminal law almost at all points. And 
the cure he proposes for that condition of things is to hand 
over Ireland to an Assembly which will represent the National 
League, and which will not represent those who wish for the 
conviction of the present offenders against the criminal lay, 
It represents a revolution in municipal law, for at the very 
heart of the case is the detestation of Ireland for the present 
Grand-Jury system, and the wish so to revolutionise all 
the county taxation as to overweight the hated landowner 
till he is driven to abandon his property to the people; and 
so entirely is this one of the objects of the revolution, 
that Mr. Gladstone has himself proclaimed the justice of 
finding for this object of popular hate, the landowner, out of 
Imperial funds, some alternative which shall at least be less 
than ruin. And it represents an evasion of national law, 
for it proposes to exempt Ireland entirely from all but a fixed 
contribution to the national funds, a contribution which will 
not vary with the onerousness of our national duties, but will 
leave Ireland asort of separate water-tight compartment in the 
vessel of the State. Say what you will, the object of this 
Home-rule measure is to enable Ireland to enforce everywhere 
in private life, a tyranny which is at present thoroughly illegal; 
to buy off a specially hated class, in order to enable the Irish 
people to enforce whatever municipal taxation they please on 
that or any other class for the future ; and to separate itself 
from the rest of the United Kingdom so completely, that it 
will not be further interested in the external rights and duties 
of that Kingdom. 

In our opinion, that is what Home-rule, as applied to Ireland 
by the present Bill at the present time, means, and what, 
indeed, it constitutes its grand attractiveness for the Irish 
people thatit does mean. The objections taken to it in Ireland 
are all objections not to its meaning this so much, but to its 
not meaning this enough. The Irish object loudly, for instance, 
to the guarantee for securing the minority a voice in the 
Assembly,—on the ground that that will prevent the Irish 
Parliament from resembling the National League as much as 
it otherwise would. They complain loudly that the settlement 
of the Land Question is not left to them, so that they might 
deal with the landlords as they choose. They complain loudly 
that so much is to be paid over to England as the share of Ire- 
land in the ordinary expenses of the Kingdom ; but they never 
think of demanding that they shall take their share in the 
chances and the burdens of the future. What they complain 
of is that they are not to be more separate than even Mr. 
Gladstone proposes. They wish to allow no interference 
whatever from this side of the water in their proceedings, and 
to pay nothing whatever to this country for their interest 
in the national policy and expenditure. In a word, they are 
really aiming at Separation in everything but name. They 
would have no objection to be shielded by us from external 
dangers, if we would but do that for them at our own expens. 
But every sacrifice on their part for the benefit of the Kingdom 
as a whole they actively and ostentatiously grudge. In 
word, the Home-rule they wish for, and which, though it 
would be only in part granted by this Bill, would be so far 
granted as to give them great hopes of obtaining much mot 
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is the Home-rule which would shake itself com- 
Jetely free of the criminal law, of the municipal law, and of 
9 national law of the United Kingdom. Well, ought such 
Home-rule as that to be popular with any section of Liberals ? 
We say, No. We assert that the Liberal creed properly re- 
quires us to protect as much individual liberty as possible, 
saving the full authority of a sound criminal and civil law, a 
sound crganisation of municipal life, and a sound organisation 
of national life. Without that, the liberty of the individual is 
not the liberty of the member of a great society, but the liberty 
of a unit in a great anarchy. That is what for the last seven 
ears the Parnellites have tried to make the liberty for which 
they press so passionately, and that is what we sincerely believe 
that they will make it, if we pass the Home-rule Bill. It is 
not for liberty cf that kind that a true Liberal should plead. 


jn future, 





THE POSSIBILITY OF IMPROVING THE PURCHASE 
BILL. 


E can see no way in which the Irish Land-purchase Bill, 

if linked with the Home-rule Bill, can be licked into 

shape. The latter Bill poisons the former at its source, for it 

makes every security offered unreal, yet renders the sum 

required so great, that security is of vital importance. If we 

had only to enfranchise the little men, the cotters who pay 

less than five pounds a year, security would not matter so much, 

and the whole business might be discussed as an effort to do 

justice, or to bestow charity on a gigantic scale; but no such 

Bill would meet the necessities of the situation. The agrarian 

war in Ireland would not be ended; the landlords we have 

guaranteed in Ireland would not be protected. We must, if 

we want to be just, buy out all who wish to be bought out, and, 

to buy out all, must enter on an operation with which Home-rule 

will from the first fatally interfere. No Irish Parliament can be 

relied on to levy the necessary sums, either in the form of 

rent, or by supplementary taxation in lieu of rent; the great 

loan would be a gift, and as a gift is of unreasonable amount. 

The difficulty is exasperating, not only to those who desire 

Home-rule, but to us who dread and detest that scheme, yet 

are not only well disposed towards a final settlement of the 

agrarian trouble, but inclined to believe that it is not in itself 

too big for statesmen’s handling. The question looks big, 

but if everybody would rigorously keep a written engage- 

ment once made, it would be easy enough to settle. The 

judicial rent of Ireland, just as it is, is £9,000,000 a 

year, and if steadily paid to the Treasury for thirty 

years, would not only pay the needful interest on 150 

millions, but extinguish the capital debt too,—thus in 

one generation redeeming the soil without injustice, with- 

out confiscation, and without burdening the British people. 

Indeed, supposing that engagements would be kept, the 

transaction might be made far easier to the Irish peasantry. 

If they, for example, could and would guarantee the payment 

of only half their judicial rent to the British Treasury, that 

would meet the whole interest on the sum we have stated of 

“Redemption Consols,” and the British people might then 
be asked for a large grant—say, £30,000,000—to form a 
sinking fund for the extinction of the liability in fifty years. 
We gave nearly that to redeem the West Indian slaves, 
and could we but trust Irish votes on the subject, we believe 
there is generosity enough in the English people to remember 
that, after all, we originally roused the agrarian war by 
gigantic confiscations, and to sanction a splendid grant in 
reparation of that wrong, a wrong we have never attempted 
anywhere else. If, again, we could only trust that quit-rents 
would be paid, the difficulty would shrink to manageable pro- 
portions, for a quit-rent of 4s. per cultivated acre—compara- 
tively an imperceptible burden—would, if left to the landlords, 
and actually paid to them, reduce the remaining sum to be 
dealt with to £75,000,000, or, say, two millions and a quarter 
ayear. But then, all these plans assume a non-existent ante- 
cedent condition, —English confidence. It is not only not certain 
that the rent left to meet interest would be paid, but it is certain 
it would not be paid. Why should it be? If rent, as the 
Irish peasantry now affirm, is an unjust exaction which it is 
morally right to refuse to pay, a mere change in the receiver’s 
name would not take away the unwillingness to pay up. 
Indeed, it would increase it, for many Irish tenants would pay, 
and do pay, out of kindly feeling for an individual landlord, 
who would resist an English Bailiff-General to the death. 
There is a story going about that a group of tenants 
in Ireland, mortified to see a lady they liked visiting her 
estate on foot, offered to “lend her the rint,” if only she 





would set up her carriage again ; and the story, true or false, 
is in exact accord with the strange and separate temper of Irish 
tillers, so kindly yet so unjust. It is impossible to frame 
working plans for Expropriation on the basis of a greatly 
lowered rent being paid, though with that condition granted 
the money could be easily raised ; yet Ireland has nothing else 
to offer. She has only the land and its crop to pledge, for no 
special tax would be worth anything unless paid with a 
willingness not to be hoped for. The people could soon drink 
themselves out of the land debt on specially taxed whisky, but 
they would all take to potheen. They could get out of much 
of the trouble through a special sugar-tax, but the cultivation 
of beet would at once be a patriotic duty. A salt-tax would 
redeem the land more quickly than anything, and we might 
as well ask for a tax on air. There is nothing to pawn but 
part of the rent, and that cannot be guaranteed. 

There is, indeed, one way in which, if the Irish people 
sincerely believed the agrarian difficulty to be the root-trouble 
of Ireland, it might be almost at once swept away. Nothing 
would be easier than for Great Britain to lend to a trustworthy 
Government in Ireland the sum necessary to make all Irish 
peasants freeholders, paying a quit-rent equal to half their rent 
for a very moderate period,—thirty years, or even, with direct 
British help, twenty-one years ; but then the Government must 
be implicitly trusted, and entirely independent of Irish votes. In 


other words, it must for the time arranged be a British Colonial 


Government, appointed by the Crown and unhampered by 
franchises, ruling justly and quietly, with a single eye to the 
“appeasement ” of which Mr. T. P. O’Connor recently spoke, 
but steadily enforcing all contracts and the ordinary laws of 
civilisation, modified, so far as they are susceptible of modifica- 
tion, to suit not only Irish needs, but Irish ways of thought. 
If the Irish people were prepared for a grand compromise, 
treaty, bargain—call it what you will—of that kind, the 
English people, we believe, would accept it as a solution, and 
would be prepared to make heavy pecuniary sacrifices, in the 
confidence that a new generation relieved of the agrarian 
blister, accustomed to obey the law, and governed with a 
sympathetic attention which Parliament does not show even 
to England and Scotland, would either become friendly, or, 
remaining hostile, would be keenly aware of its own interest 
in a permanent alliance. Intermediately, Ireland with her 
agrarian struggle ended, and her peasantry set free to prosper 
if they would, might accumulate fora generation the wealth 
without which, in our time, the comfort for which Irishmen 
are longing is unprocurable. But then, such a treaty is only a 
dream. The active section of the Nationalists care little about 
the agrarian difliculty, except as a lever to help them to power, 
and either fail to see how completely confiscation must de- 
moralise the generation they aspire to rule, or, in some few 
cases, are honestly blind to the fact that land is property at all. 
They would induce their followers to reject any such offer, 
however advantageous, and to demand as the condition of 
Expropriation, the Home-rule which will make it either futile, 
—as a Bill granting only fifty millions must necessarily be ; or 
unendurably burdensome to the richer island—as a Bil? 
granting sufficient funds without trustworthy security would 
necessarily appear. 

Let us suppose for 2 moment, what we do not believe, that 
the English people has been induced, by some influence not 
yet perceptible, to sanction Home-rule, and that a Bill to 
protect the landlord is therefore nearly inevitable. How would 
or could the Bill before the country be amended into such a 
measure? Clearly, its first condition, the limit of fifty millions, 
must be got rid of, and an indefinite sum substituted adequate 
to compensate all the injured, if they demand compensation. 
Without that the Bill cannot pass, for the Conservatives would 
say, and say justly, that they did not intend to compensate 
individuals, but to prevent a class to which Parliament is 
pledged from suffering an injustice. Well, if Government 
and the Conservatives act together, that change can be made; 
but then the difficulty will begin. How is Ireland to secure 
the larger sum? It must be remembered that with every 
great increase in the amount, the difficulties of the Irish: 
Treasury will increase, while the “ tribute” will loom larger 
and larger in Irish eyes. The Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be much less disposed to extract quit-rents from the 
whole body of voters than from a portion of them, while Irish 
Members will covet the sum to be sent away in precise pro- 
portion to its amount. Recollecting the state of Irish opinion, 
we can hardly imagine the voters bearing to postpone publie 
works and diminish public offices in order to protect the British 
Treasury in over-compensating—for that is the Irish belief— 
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the expropriated “ British garrison.” Any amendments, there- 
fore, which are to work, must be intended to strengthen 
British power of resisting this tendency in the Irish mind; and 
what are they to be? We can imagine none which are not really 
fundamental alterations in the Home-rule Bill, and our belief 
is that none will be discovered. If, then, the Home-rule Bill 
passes, the Purchase Bill, expanded as to the amounts it in- 
volves, will be passed, if passed by the Government and the 
Conservatives, without any securities other than those already 
included in the Bill. That is to szy, Home-rule involves, 
almost of necessity, either the betrayal of the landlords, or 
the- passing of a Bill granting a loan of £150,000,000, on the 
security that an Irish Parliament will continuously permit the 
quit-rent of Ireland to be sent to England for the protection 
of the British Treasury. That is the prospect which the English 
people have to look straight in the face. 





MR. COURTNEY’S VIEW ON IRELAND. 


EXT to Lord Hartington’s speech, Mr. Courtney's speech 
at Liskeard on Thursday is much the most important 
of .the addresses of the week; and that for two reasons,— 
first, because he insists on his argument against Home- 
rule exclusively on the evidence of its injuriousness to Ireland, 
waiving entirely the results on the United Kingdom; and 
next, because he points out that if all the very grave 
and. weighty reasons which support this view of the case 
are to be set aside, the scheme of the Government ought 
to go a great deal further than it does, and to satisfy 
the cravings of the Irish for a separate national existence 
more frankly and generously. We are heartily in sympathy 
with Mr. Courtney in both his positions, and have, indeed, 
taken up both positions from the first. We do not mean, 
of course, that we have never referred to the disastrous 
consequences to the rest of the United Kingdom involved 
in the proposals of the Government, for it is impossible 
for a journalist to exclude altogether any important aspect 
of a great question. But we have always taken our main 
stand on the moral disaster to Ireland of the policy pro- 
posed; and we have said from the very first that if the 
reasons which are supposed to overbalance these considerations 
are sufficient at all, they are sufficient to justify something 
much larger than the Government propose to do; nay, that 
there would be /ess ground for fear and more for hope,—if one 
can speak thus of a matter where the preponderance of fear 
over hope is so overwhelming as we conceive it to be in this case, 
—in sweeping away the irritating incidents of the proposed 
arrangement, than in passing it with the intricate and certainly 
vexatious conditions introduced in the Government scheme. 
Mr. Courtney put the grounds for supposing that the step 
in contemplation will most seriously injure Ireland with his 
usual vigour and lucidity. What is it the Irish people want ? 
On the supposition that we can really trust their chief leaders 
as true spokesmen of their wishes,—and if we cannot so trust 
them, the argument for Home-rule disappears at once,—they 
want to foster Irish industries, to stop Irish emigration, to 
make of Ireland a separate nation, and a nation of some 
significance and magnitude. What is it that they look forward 
to. as the chief means of attaining those ends? Accord- 
ing to the same authority, they hope to do it by “ pro- 
tecting ” Irish industries, by stopping Irish emigration, 
and as a means to the latter end, by relaxing freely, 
as some of the Unions in the West of Ireland have 
already largely relaxed, the conditions of out-door relief. 
These are the most urgent of the avowed objects of the 
national leaders. We cannot doubt for a moment that if 
Ireland were really left to herself, she would at once begin to 
impose heavy rates on property, in aid of the poor; to impose 
heavy Protective duties on imports, in aid of trade; and to 
-disgourage emigration by every means in her power. The 
first.and last of these aims would be within the power of 
the Irish Parliament under the Government scheme, while 
the second would not. But it is quite certain that the 


extending poverty and misery which would result from the | 


policy of largely increasing the poor-rates and relaxing the 
conditions of outdoor relief, would be laid by the Irish at 
the doors not of that policy itself, but of the restrictions 
ander which we had granted them the liberty to pursue 
that policy; that they would declare that it was the refusal 
of the right to settle their own tariff, and our exaction of 
g0large a tribute from Ireland, which were ruining Ireland ; 
and that all the cld fury against. England would rise again to 
the highest point, so soon as the Irish discovered that, far 


i 
from prospering under their new policy, they Were growin 
poorer and poorer every day. No observant politician doubt 
that one of the very first results of Home-rule would be . 
panic among the capitalists of Ireland, a rush of capital radi 
the island, a great increase of the burdens on property, a reat 
increase of the poor-rates, and official discouragement to 
emigration, And no reasonable man can doubt that this 
would result in poverty, anger, restlessness, bitterness of spirit, 
which would be quite sure to find its vent in a new wrath 
against England, for which wrath, under the scheme of the 
Government, it would be only too easy to find a popular excuse 

We hold, then, with Mr. Courtney that we have no right to 
try an experiment which will certainly fail in making Irelang 
prosperous, and which, because it will fail in making Ireland 
prosperous, will certainly succeed in re-exciting all the old 
animosity between the British and the Irish peoples, and jn 
stimulating all the evil passions of which the relations of the 
Nationalist majority to the Conservative minority in Iveland 
already afford far too much proof. It seems impossible to 
justify in the interests of Ireland a step which means ip 
the immediate future a great loss of wealth, and a great 
fury at the causes to which, in the ignorant popular 
imagination, that loss of wealth will inevitably be ascribed, 
But if it be—as it certainly is not,—worth while to 
run this truly fearful risk at all, then surely it should 
be run, as Mr. Courtney urges, with the courage and 
disinterested generosity which such a situation requires — 
that is, without leaving any causes for petty irritation 
or reproach which we can by any possibility remove, If 
we are to grant the aspirations of the Irish to their own 
hurt, let us do it at least with some completeness. Let us 
permit them to fix their own tariff, however mistakenly we 
may expect them to use that right. Let us not exact from 
them a tribute such as is sure to be the ground of recrimina- 
tion and complaint. Let us leave them no excuse for saying 
that it is our greediness, and not their blundering, which is 
causing their sufferings. Let us compensate liberally the class 
to whom we feel that our protection is pledged, and not offer 
them little more than a third of what we really owe. Let 
us do all that honour demands of us with a liberal spirit, 
set Ireland as free as possible from English control, and 
then, if the experiment breaks down,—as, of course, it 
will,—we may at least expect that a reasonable number 
of the Irish people will know why it has failed,—namely, 
because it was from the first an experiment which never 
ought to have been made. But at one and the same 
time, to allow the Irish to make a hopeless experiment, and 
to provide them with what will seem to them a sufficient 
excuse for laying the responsibility for its failure upon our- 
selves, is surely as shortsighted a policy as can well be 
imagined in such a situation as the present. Of course, we 
are utterly opposed to the granting of all these fatal gifts 
to Ireland. But we do say, with Mr. Courtney, that if they 
are to be granted, they should be so granted as to let the 
Trish try, without any plausible pretence for attributing the 
failure to us, the fatal experiment on which they are bent. 

It is one very important feature in Mr. Courtney’s speech, 
that it will, we think, help to bring home to Scotch, and 
Welsh, and English Home-rulers, how very different is the 
Home-rule of which they approve, from the Home-rule for 
which the Irish ask. Zhey desire Home-rule in the sense of 
ample local self-government; the Irish wish for it in the sense 
of separate nationality, which neither Englishmen, nor Scotch- 
men, nor Welshmen would take, if you offered it them, re- 
garding as they do their nationality as already determined and 
fixed in the most satisfactory way. But the confusion between 
these two completely different senses of Home-rule is wide- 
spread and deplorable. We do not hesitate to say that if the 
Government carry the country with them, they will so carry 
it because the electors of Great Britain are wholly unable to 
distinguish in their minds between the kind of Home-rule 
which they want for themselves, and the kind of Home-rule 
with which they are willing, at the request of Ireland, to blast 
the destiny of that unfortunate island. 


THE ULTIMATUM TO ATHENS. 





She” popular English explanation of the present attitude of 
Greece is that the Greek Premier, M. Delyannis, is 4 
| fool. That is an easy, and, of course, a sufficient explanation 
‘of any unintelligible course of conduct; but as fools rarely 
rule States, as M. Delyannis has the support of two-thirds of 
the Greek representative body, and as Europe is evidently 
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half-frightened by his action, it is not, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory one. We venture, therefore, to submit another one, 
which is that M. Delyannis, a bold and patriotic, though not 
far-sighted man, has got himself into a most difficult, perhaps 
an unmanageable position, by a mistake of the simplest order. 
He fancied that Servia would beat Bulgaria. We take it the 
excitement in Greece was originally caused by a belief that the 
‘anction of the Bulgarias would reopen the Eastern Question, 
by confidence that King Milan would crush the Bulgarians, and 
by a knowledge that if he did, Servia and Greece together could 
impose terms on Turkey. The existence of an alliance of 
this kind between the two little Powers was almost openly 
acknowledged from the first, and had things gone as they 
were expected to go, the calculation might have proved a 
sound one. When, however, Prince Alexander suddenly 
revealed his qualities as a General, and the Bulgarians 
showed their exceptional readiness for hand-to-hand fighting, 
the excitement in Greece rose to fever-heat. The whole 
opulation felt that a reversionary heir had arisen to 
Constantinople, that Macedonia would ultimately become 
Bulgarian, and that unless Greece fought for her claims, 
her whole future as a leading Power in the Balkan 
Peninsula might be destroyed. M. Delyannis, who in- 
terpreted, and perhaps shared, this feeling, made, there- 
fore, frantic efforts to place a strong force upon the frontier, 
called out all young men under twenty-five, manned the fleet, 
raised a war loan, collected arms, and urged the Servian 
King to renew the conflict. For weeks King Milan hesitated, 
and it was clearly understood, during all that time, that 
if he decided for action, Greece would instantly invade 
Bpirus, and make an effort with her fleet to rouse Candia 
to insurrection. We incline to believe that for some time 
the Servian Government actually intended a renewal of 
the war; but the Austrian Emperor, pressed, it is thought, 
from Berlin, at last reluctantly interfered, and his re- 
presentations to Belgrade were aided by the reports 
received by King Milan of a certain unwillingness among the 
Servian reserves. With a bitter explosion of sullen anger— 
actually recorded in official minutes, in the form of a final 
refusal to sign a treaty declaring himself “friendly” to 
Bulgaria—the King made peace, and Greece was left alone to 
face Turkey, strengthened by her alliance with the Bulgarians 
and her levies in Anatolia. M. Delyannis should then have 
drawn back, and have waited for the next opportunity ; but he 
had called out the population, thus disorganising all house- 
holds, he had spent more than his poor Treasury could afford, 
and he had roused a passion of patriotism which he feared 
might be fatal to the dynasty. It seemed to him, and even 
to less interested men, almost safer to go on alone, and fight 
at least one great battle, in which victory would give him 
Epirus, while defeat would compel Europe to interfere in order 
to prevent Turkey from playing the rdle of a victorious Power, 
and perhaps demanding terms from the Greeks which would 
rouse the millions of the Orthodox to a fury such as the Czar, 
who is the head of their Church, could not resist. The Greek 
Premier therefore held on, risked bankruptcy, called out further 
reserves, and even sent the Greek fleet into Candian waters ¢o 
be ready. 

The calculation, though somewhat unscrupulous, was not 
foolish, and might have succeeded, but that ‘‘ Europe,” that 
is, all the Powers, except perhaps Russia, greatly dreaded war. 
The British Government, in particular, believed that if war 
broke out, Russia and Austria would either fight each other 
—which would be the letting-out of waters—or would agree 
to a partition, fatal, among other things, to the British idea 
of a free and federated Balkan Peninsula. Strong pres- 
sure was therefore placed upon the Powers to secure peace, 
and upon Greece to give way, and when M. Delyannis 
proved obstinate, the pressure took an active form. A British 
fleet off Candia warned the Greek fleet to retire, and at last 
4 combined squadron of nine ironclads appeared off the 
Pireus. The Greek Premier still held out, though he knew 
resistance was hopeless, and he found an unexpected ally. M. 
de Freycinet, knowing that England and Germany were the 
Powers really desirous of peace, enjoying the idea of giving 
them trouble, and willing to make himself acceptable to 
Russia, suddenly proposed athird course, which would secure 
peace, yet leave M. Delyannis master of the position. He 
Proposed to mediate, offering pledges that if Greece would 
disarm, her claims should be favourably considered. This 
Promise, which appears in M. de Moiiy’s published letter 
to the Athenian Premier, and was probably repeated 
i much stronger terms in confidential documents, was 








eagerly accepted by M. Delyannis, who, adroitly accentuating 
its meaning, promised to disarm, on condition that the Greek 
claim should speedily be satisfied. This would, however, have 
meant a new Conference, and severe pressure to Turkey ; and 
the Powers—England and Germany at all events—were’ not 
inclined to undertake any such tasks. The ultimatum was 
therefore presented, and M. Delyannis was called upon to 
disarm, without receiving any pledge whatever. His decision, 
as we write, is unknown, but he must by May 3rd either dis- 
arm or declare war on Turkey, with the certainty of seeing 
his ports blockaded. 

The attitude of the Powers is a harsh one, and it is painful 
to all Liberals to see Greece constrained in the apparent 
interest of Turkey ; but it is difficult to see what alternative 
remained. If “ Europe” has no right to prevent a war breaking 
out at an inopportune moment, and with immeasurable con- 
sequences, it has no rights at all, is not a tribunal, and must 
resolve itself into a collection of States, whose peace is 
at the mercy of any petty Power. Europe, however, doés 
act as a tribunal, does from time to time insist on peace, 
and does claim to distribute territories, more especially 
Turkish territories, by its absolute fiat. In assuming 
that attitude, it acts by the consent of all men for 
the general good of the world, and it cannot assume 
it without occasionally making its decrees effective by 
the application of force. The best Court of Justice ever 
made is useless if it has no policemen at its back, and if it 
cannot imprison or fine those who resist its orders. It was 
deemed essential to make Greece give way, and as Greece 
would not give way to mere advice, the ultimatum and ‘the 
ironclads followed as mere matters of course. Whether the order 
was essential is, of course, matter for argument, and depends 
probably upon facts not yet revealed; but it is quite clear that 
Mr. Gladstone thought so, and quite certain that his thought 
was influenced by friendliness for Greece. He has certainly not 
humiliated Athens from any dislike of Athens, and his conduct, 
therefore, pending explanations, deserves only approval. He 
has once more induced the six Powers—the only tribunal the 
world has—to act together; and if that is right, to make their 
decree effective is obviously right also. Europe cannot order, 
and then retire, as if her order were w/tra vires. 


LIBERTY AND LIBERALISM. 


R. LILLY, in the able paper on “Liberty and 
Liberalism ” which he has contributed to this month’s 
Fortnightly, goes, perhaps, further in denouncing the tyranny 
of majorities than we or most other Liberals can follow him. 
Sovereignty must be deposited somewhere ; it is no worse in 
the hands of a majority than in those of a King, and the true 
line of resistance is rather to attack its misuse than to deny 
its existence. The right to vote—that is, to help in making 
the laws he is to obey—is part of a freeman’s liberty, and the 
fact that he is comparatively an ignorant man has not much 
to do with the question. Government by the wisest may be 
good government, but it is oligarchy all the same; and oli- 
garchies have not contributed much either to the development 
or the happiness of the race. With Mr. Lilly’s general 
denunciation of the prerogatives which modern Liberalism 
begins to attribute to the community, we must, however, 
cordially concur. The spread of the idea of the Divine right 
of majorities is undoubtedly one of the most pressing dangers 
of the hour. All over the Continent, and in a less degree 
even in England, modern Liberals are beginning to say, and 
what is worse, to believe, that the individual has no inalienable 
rights, that lawful power dwells only in the community, and 
that the extent to which this power shall be exercised ought to 
be decided by the community alone. What it wills, good or bad, 
wise or unwise, that is right. All individualism, even freedom’of 
conscience, is, under this theory, regarded as “ privilege,’ which 
the State, that is, the community, that is, the majority .of 
adult males, has a right to take away. If a man’s property 
would be beneficial to the general body, his claim to it. is 
usurpation. If his way of living is unacceptable to “ opinion "— 
that is, again, to the community—he may be punished tilk he 
gives it up. Even his opinions are subject to revision, amd 
may, if unacceptable to the majority, be made the subject of 
penal statutes. Rochefort would imprison a man for “ being.” 
a Legitimist. Above all, the unwisdom of the individual, if 
calculated to do injury to himself, if shown, for example, in 
extravagance, idleness, or a tendency to overwork, may -be 
forcibly restrained. The Legislatures of two countries, France 
and Germany, act avowedly upon these principles ; and if they 
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-hold that a man’s creed is superstitious, deny by penal laws his 


right to act on it, refuse him permission to teach it, limit or 


-abolish his claim to bring up his children in it, and even, in 


many cases, extinguish his right to profess it. Both the 
French Chamber and the German Reichstag are products of 
universal suffrage, and both have quite recently passed laws 
which, in the name of Liberalism, prohibit men from being 
consistent Catholics. Both accept any law interfering with 
individual liberty, if only they are able to argue that it will 
benefit the community ; and both maintain that the agents 
of the community—in other words, the officials—must, 
because they are agents, be exempted from their liability 
to prosecution or suit for damages under the ordinary law. 
Continental Liberalism not only makes no protest against these 
oppressions, but is doubtful if it will not extend them. The 
more advanced disciples of the party are either preaching 
against individual property, or hesitating to defend it. Wealth, 
they say, is taken from the poor, and should be given back to 
them. Liberty of bequest is completely abolished. The right 
of bequeathing is attacked by heavier and heavier death- 
duties. The right of accumulation is threatened by the impdét 
progressif. The right to labour at will is struck at by 
severe limitations on hours. Above all, the right to possess 
what other people want is directly menaced. A Republican 
Ministry thinks itself quite conservative when it pleads that to 
expropriate mines for the benefit of miners would be burden- 
some to the State, because of the compensations such a 
proceeding would involve. M. de Freycinet never ventured to 
aay in the face of a Liberal majority, perhaps even he did not 
think, that the State, that is, the community, that is, the 
majority, has no more right to seize a mine, with compensa- 
tion or without, than a rival mine-owner would have. The 
application of the doctrine differs with each man, but the 
doctrine itself, that “no individual has rights which a com- 
munity is bound to respect,” is accepted as the very foundation 
of social order. 

With some of the applications of the theory, we have not 
Mr. Lilly’s quarrel. The devolution of property at death 
requires such elaborate and artificial protection from the 
State, that the State has large rights to payment; while the 
right of the community to settle the direction of its 
devolution is at least an arguable question. But the 
doctrine on which all these doubtful practices are now 
defended is, as Mr. Lilly says, absolutely fatal to human 
liberty, or the possession of any rights by the individual at all. 
It is the theory of Divine right revived in its extremest form, 
with the right transferred from the King to the community. 
It would justify any restriction or any form of compulsion. 
If the community, merely as community, can prohibit one 
creed, it can prohibit all. If it may take one variety of pro- 
perty, it may declare itself sole proprietor. If it may exempt 
its agents from law, it may exempt itself, and acknowledge no 
tule but its own will. If there is no right to be individual on 
any special question, there is no right to individuality at all. 
The only question becomes that of the expediency of applying 
admitted power; the community, which claims the power, 
claims also to judge of that, and liberty is finally at an end. It 
ceases to be an inherent right, to be acknowledged as a right, 
to be claimed as a right; and therefore, the community being 
irresistible, it ceases to exist. Socialism carried straight out 
to its results is the logical outcome of such a doctrine, and 
will, if this form of Liberalism continues to spread, be its 
immediate result. If a man has no right of conscience against 
the community, the community must dictate his creed ; if he 
has no right of action, the community must drill and guide 
him ; if he has no right of property, the community must dis- 
tribute property for the general behoof. Do Liberals imagine 
that such rights will remain unused by communities, any more 
than by other autocrats ? 

This form of Liberalism has as yet made little way in Eng- 
land, but we are by no means sure that it is not spreading. 
An immense mass of Liberals would, if they could, deny the 
right of the father to secure religious instruction to his child 
in school. The Houses are bombarded with proposals, like the 
Bill for regulating female labour at the pit-head, which 
abolish the liberty of the subject to work at discretion. 
Perhaps half the electors would be perfectly willing to limit 
the hours of labour by statute. Proposals for a progressive 
Income-tax are made every day. The right of a landlord to 
grant building leases for short terms will probably be destroyed 
by statute. The right of free contract about land is abolished 
in Ireland and the Highlands, and impaired in England. 
Every Session sees some proposition to prevent grown men 
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not as a churl, but as a rebel against eal. a 
rights, it is implicitly urged, extinguish his. Mr, Bradlaagh 
proposes that anybody who does not cultivate any 4 
land he has, shall be treated as a criminal; while half th 
Liberals in the country think that the man who does cali 
vate waste land near a city is a criminal too. The wri - 
has himself heard a typical Member of Parliament Pe 
that a man was responsible to the community, which alone 
possessed natural rights, and he evidently thought he was 
defending an opinion far more civilised than the old one— 
that a man who obeys the law is responsible only to God and 
himself. The tendency to the Continental doctrine is most 
manifest; and though many of its present applications may be 
harmless, or even beneficial, the doctrine itself is pregnant with 
danger, and logically leads to a baser, a more crushing, and 
less terminable tyranny than the Divine right of Kings, If ig 
political Buddhism, and Buddhism in its lower form. IE the 
community, which is nothing but the majority, is the All 
where is God, and whatis man? The one is at best a super. 
seded ruler, the other a grain in a mud-heap. 


EARLY CLOSING. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK has, at all events, secured an earnest 
of victory in the prominence which is now given to his 
Shop-Hours Regulation Bill. Not long since, any limitation 
of the hours of work in shops as distinguished from factorieg 
—in places, that is, where things are sold as distinguished 
from places where things are made—was regarded as a piecg 
of good-natured but unpractical fussiness. The severity of 
the labour was supposed to mark the difference between the 
two cases. It was admitted that long hours and hard work 
ought not to go together, but there could be no objection toa 
combination of long hours and easy work. This theory took 
no notice of a very material point. Standing behind a counter 
showing the same gcods to a succession of customers 
may be much more injurious to health than working in 
a factory. There may be in it less interest and less 
variety of muscular action. ‘Sentry-go” tries a soldier 
more than drill, and shop-life means to many people 
fourteen or fifteen hours of “sentry-go” six days a week, 
In fact, the distinction between hard work and light work is 
purely an imaginary one. More muscular fatigue is caused by 
the former, but the fatigue of simple listlessness may be worse 
to bear and more injurious in its effects. Then why ought 
Parliament to interfere for the protection of young people in 
the one case and not in the other? That is a question to 
which there is really no answer. We may have a shrewd 
suspicion why it has interfered in one case and not in the other; 
but that does not furnish us with any reason why it should do 
so. At length, however, the logic of the situation has borne 
fruit, and the House of Commons is now seriously thinking of 
making good the omission,—or, rather, of making it good as 
regards boys and girls; for women, though they are included 
in the Factory Acts, are not included in Sir John Lubbock’s 
Bill. Whether it would be well to include them is a question 
on which a good deal might be said; but it is practically not 
worth saying. To extend the Bill to women would be to 
make shipwreck of it altogether. For good or for evil, the 
recent developments of women’s labour have placed them as 
regards future legislation on the same level in point of pro- 
tection with men. They do not want any special privileges, 
because privileges which take the shape of protection are too 
apt to become disabilities. Shorter hours of work mean 4 
shorter tale of wages; and as women’s wages are lower than 
men’s, they cannot bear the reduction as well. Moreover, 
women as a body are less inclined than men to grudge labour 
when it brings in money. At present they would rather have 
an additional hour’s pay than an additional hour’s rest. 

The result of this lightening of the ship has been to make 
the opposition to the Bill turn entirely on questions of detail. 
It is impossible to say gravely that there is anything sacred 
about the right of a shopkeeper to keep boys or girls at work for 
fifteen hours a day. It is not a right at all, it is a wrong; 
and the sooner it takes its place among wrongs for which there 
is a legal remedy, the better for the credit of Parliament. 
When we come to details, there is more room for difference 
of opinion. It does not follow because a thing ought to be 
done, that it ought to be done in a particular way. In 
what follows, we wish to reserve to ourselves a power of 
altering our opinion when the evidence taken by the Select 
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Committee has been printed. Questions which touch the con- 
yenience of large trades, and in which the convenience of one 
trade has to be weighed against that of another, are not to be 
dismissed off-hand. But so far as we see at present, the best 
form that the Bill can take is that which would limit the 
employment of young people—under eighteen the Bill says, 
put we know of no ground for stopping short of twenty-one— 
to a certain number of hours per week. There is another 
way of achieving the end which has many advocates, and has, 
indeed, been adopted in the draft Bill. This is to limit the 
employment of young people to a certain number of hours per 
day. The argument in favour of this provision ie that boys and 
girls ought not to be employed more than a certain number of 
hours at a stretch, and that if the limit is a weekly instead of 
a daily one, there will be nothing to prevent their being 
employed far more than this number on one day in the week. 
Thus, if twelve hours per day is the limit, as is proposed in 
the Bill, it would not be the same thing to substitute seventy- 
two hours per week, because that would enable a shopkeeper 
to keep the young people in his employ at work for sixteen 
hours on Saturday, provided that he made a proportionate 
reduction on the other days in the week. On the other hand, 
if this latter arrangement be very much the more convenient 
to the employer, it would have the great advantage of making 
the Bill more workable. This is not a point to be safely 
neglected, considering that the Bill does not create any 
apparatus of inspection. All that it does is fine the 
employer 203. every time he breaks the law, the idea of 
the promoters of the Bill being that the Shop-Hours League 
will eventually be ubiquitous enough and omniscient enough to 
see that the Act is obeyed. But neither ubiquity nor omnisci- 
ence can be predicated of the Shop-Hours League as yet, and 
in the interval it seems to us wiser to take such precautions 
as offer themselves against violations of the law. No pre- 
caution can be so effectual as one which les:ens any dislike 
felt by shopkeepers to the Bi!l; and on that score we are of 
opinion that, in the first instance, the total of lawful hours 
should be calculated by the week rather than by the day. 

There is a third form of prohibition which might be sub- 
stituted for either of these. This would be to fix the hour of 
closing. In theory, no doubt, such a provision would leave 
shopkeepers free to open proportionately earlier in the morning ; 
but in practice, they would gain nothing by availing thems lves 
of this right, since their customers would not get up any 
earlier than before. The promoters of the Bill propose to 
introduce an arrangement of this kind by a sort of local 
option. In any town in which two-thirds of the shopkeepers 
in any trade determine to close at 8 o'clock on five evenings 
in the week, and at 10 o’clock on Saturdays, the remaining 
third shall be bound to do the same. We do not see the use 
of a regulation which proposes to regulate the wants of buyers. 
It must be remembered that this Bill does not apply to the 
shops which supply the wants of the well-to-do classes, They, as 
arule, close at the time when the bulk of their customers go 
home to dinner. The shops with which the Bill deals are those 
which supply the poor, or the class which is itself employed 
in retail trade. It would be highly inconvenient in both 
these cases if a cast-iron rule were applied to the hour of 
closing. Mothers cannot well get out to make their purchases 
until their children are in bed; wives may not care to do so 
until they have got their husbands’ suppers; shopkeepers are 
necessarily kept prisoners so long as their own shops remain 
open. In the long-ran, the common-sense operation of give- 
and-take will probably fix the beginning and end of the time 
during which a shop may be kept open in the way that is 
found most convenient to the neighbourhood ; and we do not 
see why the operation of this process should be interfered with 
by legislation. The essential thing is to secure that young 
people shall not have more than a certain fixed proportion of 
their time taken possession of by their employers; and when 
once this is secured, the rest will follow, we are inclined to 
think, with less friction, and therefore with less delay, if it is 
left to the voluntary action of those concerned. Moreover, so 
long as the Bill is confined to boys and girls, the immense 
question of the right of a man to overwork himself if he likes 
is left on one side. 








VERNON LEE’S “ BALDWIN.” 
r the volume of dialogues “On Views and Aspirations,” 
which Vernon Lee has just issued, she makes her chief inter- 
locator, Baldwin, an atheistic sort of Socrates, who describes the 
result of his education and self-culture as having come to this,— 


“a creature troubled with the desire to create, yet able only to 
criticise; consumed (which is worse) with the desire to affirm, 
yet condemned to deny; a life spent in being repelled by the 
exaggerations of one’s friends and attracted by the seeming 
moderation of one’s enemies, in taking exception in the midst 
of assent; scepticism in a nature that desires to believe and 
rely, intellectual isolation for a man who loves to be borne 
along by the current.” And Vernon Lee herself adds, by way 
of comment :—‘ A negative being in many respects, my friend 
Baldwin, as you have already been told, and negative perhaps 
all the more that, as you see, there is much that is positive 
in his nature. An illusive, shimmering personality, seem- 
ingly full of contradictions, yet at the same time almost 
repulsively cut and dried. Negative, self-contradictory, abstract 
as becomes an inhabitant of the country which lies, as I have 
observed, on the boundaries of fact and fancy.” Baldwin, how- 
ever, whether he lives in the world of fact or in the world of 
fancy, or on the boundary of the two, is evidently the final cause 
of Vernon Lee’s dialogues. It is his “ views and aspirations ” 
which they express. It is his teaching which they were written 
toembody. What Plato’s Socrates is to the dialogues of Plato, 
Vernon Lee’s Baldwin is to the dialogues ot Vernon Lee;—the 
only difference being that Socrates believes himself to be inspired 
by a divinity, and that Baldwin looks up to nothing above him- 
self. It is he who enforces on two companions, the cynic and the 
agnostic, the “ responsibilities of unbelief.’ It is he who does bis 
best to cut the ground from under the Theist who, more passion- 
ately than skilfully, pleads for the “consolations of belief.” It is 
he who tries to find for humane men of science a sufficient ground 
of objection to vivisection without having recourse to either a 
Divine law or an intuitive morality—which it is throughout 
assumed that impartial reason must reject. It is he who lays down 
that the true function of the novel is to show us what life really 
is, with a little less of inexorable realism than the facts of ex- 
perience, and a good deal less of dreamy unreality than the spirit 
of romance ; with more of hope in it than the harsh reality would 
justify, and more of knowledge in it than the idealistic spirit 
would admit. It is he who insists that Art should endeavour to 
introduce idealism into life, for the sake of improving life, and 
should study reality only in order to be the better able to make 
the reality of the future higher than the reality of the present. 
And it is he, finally, who insists that, however deep may be the 
speculative doubt on which our life rests, we can never really 
become despairers and pessimists except by first becoming 
purely self-regarding, and ceasing to devote our best energies to 
the amelioration of the lot of others. In other words, if the 
“views and aspirations” of Baldwin were left out of Vernon 
Lee’s book, the dialogues they contain would lose all their 
drift and pertinence. And it seems to us to be worth 
while to try and make out what this clever woman who 
calls herself ‘‘ Vernon Lee” really wishes us to regard as 
the ideal teacher of the new age. For all her interlocators, 
without exception, treat Christianity as an absolutely exploded 
superstition, and with only one exception,—that of an enthu- 
siastic girl who 1s supposed to struggle vainly against Baldwin’s 
imperturbable logic, and who dies early,—they look upon God as 
only another name for a perfectly inscrutable and certainly 
unmoral first cause, to whom (perhaps we ought to say “to 
which”) it is perfectly vain for men to look either for com- 
panionship or guidance. 


After careful study of them, we should describe Baldwin's 
“views and aspirations,” as views which uniformly ignore the 
most important aspect of the question with which they deal, 
and aspirations which wing their flight in the direction in which 
they are most likely to be brought down to earth with a shock, if 
Baldwin’s “views” should obtain the prevalence that he expects 
for them. For what are the most impressive of these views and the 
most earnest of these aspirations? The most impressive of his 
views is undoubtedly his contemptuous rejection of Theism, and 
of course still more of Revelation, and his contention that ethics 
spring out of the self- preserving instincts of human society, which 
generate human morality, to use his own expressive phrase, as 
a sort of “rule of the road”’ for man, ‘“‘the rule that each coavh- 
man must take a particular side of the street with reference to 
other coachmen.” Agaio, the most earnest of Baldwin’s aspira- 
tions are his eager desire to give scientific men a substantial 
ground for condemning and repudiating the cruelties of vivisec- 
tion, and his equally eager desire to make of Art and Literature 
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what is noblest, without too much ignoring the conditions of 
our-actual life. 

~ Take first the most important of his views,—that all life springs 
from an inscrutable source, which must certainly be unmoral, 
and cannot by any possibility be stamped with any stamp of 
righteousness; together with the natural consequence of that 
view,—namely, that what we call righteousness is determined by 
the pressure of social necessity, and merely points out the way 
in which men can best live with each other and develop each 
other's qualities. Where is the room there for “ nobility ” of any 
kind in human life? The critical point in this “ view” is, of course, 
the implication as to what the feeling of moral obligation is, and 
how it shows itself. But Baldwin does not even so much as 
discuss what responsibility, and sin, and guilt mean ; whether 
they wait to assert themselves in their full strength till society 
gets itself fully organised, or cast their deepest shadows in 
primeval conditions of society; whether the sense of right 
and wrong attaches most naturally to the consequences or to 
the inward springs of action, to the result or to the motive; 
whether the solemnity of the moral law ever nerves the 
individual to stand up against a whole society, or only speaks 
in the name of that society; whether, for instance, the 
obligation of the soul to discover and announce to the world 
‘moral truth” arises in the secrecy of the heart, and almost 
without the power of either discerning or expounding the con- 
sequences of accepting such truth, or whether it is a result 
of ‘the frequent and reiterated experience that an un- 
fettered contemplation of the real world, and a candid 
announcement of what is seen, have always benefited 
mankind. On none of these aspects of the question does 
Baldwin touch, nor does he appear even to glance at 
them. On the contrary, he takes up the question of his 
friends’ responsibility for announcing and justifying their 
unbelief to others, without any discussion of what responsi- 
bility means, wherein its sacredness consists, how it originates, 
what it involves, whether it be a reality at all. Later in the 
dialogues he deliberately puts aside that question, as one that 
does not really concern men. Whether there be any power of 
choice between one practical course and another, is a matter, 
he declares, which has no bearing on the enforcing of right 
and the punishment of wrong. Moral necessity or deter- 
minism may be either true or false, but the duty of en- 
forcing right and punishing wrong will be unaffected. Society 
will have just the same right to stamp ont involuntary 
evil, as it has to stamp out voluntary evil, supposing voluntary 
evil to exist. Ina word, Baldwin ignores all the critical points 
of the questions on which he is most dogmatic. God as the 
source and inspiration of moral obligation, as the guardian and 
educator of man’s free will, is never considered by him at all. 
He affirms that if God existed, we must regard him as respon- 
sible for all the evil actsof man. Yet this, if free will bea reality, 
is even less reasonable than to say that in making a fallible 
being, God is responsible for all the errors of man, without even 
cousidering how far weak and fallible beings are or are not 
competent to decide whether it may not be worthy of infallible 
wisdom to create a being intended for slow and gradual growth 
in wisdom. In one word, it appears to us that Baldwin’s 
‘views ”’ on all the deepest matters, are views formed without 
even once touching the root-questions on which the truth or 
falsehood of those views ought properly to turn. 

And then as to Baldwin’s “aspirations.” What can be less 
hopeful than his “ aspiration ” to convince men of science that 
it is a breach of “ honour” to make the lower animals suffer, 
without profit to themselves, in order to benefit man, and man 
exclusively ? In the first place, the physiologists will reply 
with one voice, though not, we suspect, very sincerely, that the 
new insight into physiology and pathology which vivisection 
will produce, will be of as much advantage to the lower animals 
as it will be to man himself, and that the only difference is 
that while the benefit is to be equally divided, the cost will all 
be borne by the creatures which cannot resist our will. In the 
next place, they will ask how ethics that arise in social con- 
venience, in a “rule of the road” for human society, can be 
made to establish such a law of honour as this,—how the 
“rule of the road” can have resulted in putting horses 
into the shaft, and shooting down wolves and tigers, and 
in ‘slaying sheep and oxen for our food, if it is to be an 
“honourable” understanding with all the subject races 
that they shall not suffer what only men gain by? Surely 
@ Jess obvious result of the convenient understandings 











which result from mutual social pressures, can hardly he 
imagined. Baldwin sets aside “pity” as an emotion quite 
inadequate to save the lower animals from the torments Wwe 
might otherwise inflict upon them, and produces “honour” in 
its place. It is dishonourable, he asserts, to profit by the 
suffering of creatures which do not share our profit, Well, 
it may be so; but even if it is, how is that deducible from 
the laws of social pressure? It is convenient enough to 
physiologists apparently to inflict this pain. Why should the 
inconvenience it causes to those who are not members of our 
society be regarded as making it unsocial to inflict it? 
Baldwin does not attempt to show what he should show 
—that unless we extend to creatures who cannot them. 
selves take account or give us the benefit of the “rule of the 
road,”’ the full benefit of that rule, we shall soon be violating it 
amongst ourselves. The truth is that he could not have hit 
upon better evidence that morality does not arise in any “ ryle 
of the road” at all, than his wish to extend all the benefit of that 
tule to creatures who are incapable on their own behalf of 
paying any respect to it. 

And then as to the next, and perhaps still more earnest, as. 
piration to which Baldwin gives expression,—the aspiration that 
the real world may be beautified and softened by the introduc. 
tion of a larger ideal element into it,—where is he to get his 
idealism from, if he denies, as he does, that idealism has its root 
in any real world, in any real being who already is what he desires 
man gradually to become? Will not men who are told that 
morality has been the compromise resulting from the jostling of 
human lives together till they have been compelled to establish 
some fixed rules of give and take, suggest that the method 
which has already produced morality will produce all the 
requisite improvements in morality,—that if such improvements 
in the art of living as we have already discovered, have arisen 
out of collisions and the consequent arrangements dictated by 
obvious convenience, we should look in the same direction for 
all future improvements; that it is idle to inculcate purity of 
thought or magnanimity of spirit as part of the hope of the 
future, unless you can justify such a tone of mind by the obvious 
tendency of social movement and social collisions to produce it, 
—a clearly impossible task ? The truth is that Baldwin wants 
to combine that intellectual habit of mind which derides moral 
intuition and ignores any God but Nature, with the intellectual 
habit of mind which sees how deep and mysterious is the source of 
human morality, and of the human sense of beauty, and how 
impossible it is to explain the spell they put upon us, without 
deriving them from a being as much above ourselves, as physical 
nature appears to be beneath the noblest part of our life. Baldwin 
is not a philosopher. He is only an acute thinker who does his 
best to fit a philosophy that has its origin in the mire, with a 
pair of wings that may serve to lift it for short swallow- 
flights into the air. 





A PUZZLE FOR SOCIALISTS. 

HE Times of Wednesday publishes a letter from Belgium 

on the prospects of labour there, which ends with a very 
suggestive little story. The correspondent, who had access to 
much information, thinks that matters are going very badly 
among Belgian workmen, that distress is quite real, that the 
fury against society is very deep, and that unless some great 
improvement can be made in the conditions of labour, there will 
be a “catastrophe” in Belgium, by which he means a destruc- 
tive rising against visible property. The men will burn 
chateaux, even if they do not think the fire will warm them. 
Some at least of the intensity of the feeling now manifested is 
due to the Socialist paper of Brussels, Le Peuple, which is 
managed in a rather novel way. The journal was till lately 
insignificant ; but its Editor, taking advantage of the troubles, 
has written it up, until it has attained a great circula- 
tion; and though sold at five copies for a penny, it yields 
a profit. In this profit the Editor does not share. He, 
with the manager, who with so large a circulation must have 
severe work to do, and the reporter, is paid as if he 
were a compositor, receiving 45d. a day, or 22s, 6d. 4 
week, which the compositors also receive, for his full pay, 
the profits of the paper being devoted partly to create 4 
reserve fund, and partly to further propagandist purposes in 
connection with the cause. The arrangement works for the 
present quite smoothly, and the correspondent, who is a carefal 
inquirer, though rather pessimist in his views, believes that Le 
Peuple will become a power. Here, then, we seem at first 
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sight to have come across an instance in which the permanent 
aificulty of Socialism—the impossibility of preventing intel- 
Jectual strength from asserting its claim to special reward— 
seems to have been surmounted. The Editor, who presumably 
makes the paper succeed, is only paid like a compositor. That 
jg a realisation of the ideal; but then, social laws are to be 
operative over long periods, and one has to inquire how long 
this perfect arrangement will last. The answer can only be, 
«Just as long as the Editor pleases.” Suppose he strikes, and 
demands separate treatment, asks, for instance, to be considered 
as ten compositors, or fifty, or as many as there are on the paper, 
bat is the Association which owns Le Peuple todo? They may 
supersede him ; but then, in so doing they may ruin their paper, 
which, as the Editor is sole writer, necessarily depends upon the 
acceptability of his writing. He is acceptable, but the next 
man may not be, and there is next to no choice at all. The kind 
of man who can write Socialist articles at once furious and 
popular every day for years, yet keep out of the clutches of the 
law and not introduce dissensions into his own party, and who 
js willing to live on 22s. 6d. a week, is a very rare article, one 
not to be picked up on every hedge, still less to be manufactured 
to order. The compositor who takes his place may not have his 
gifts, and then—then Editor, staff, proprietors, and composi- 
tors are all ruined together. The Editor is the motor of 
the whole concern; he can destroy it by simple withdrawal, 
and the equality now subsisting lasts only as long as he pleases. 
If he asks ten salaries, or a hundred, the only alternatives are 
concession or the abandonment of the concern. The proprietors 
cannot make him write good articles, and could not if they had 
all the powers with which a Socialist Commune could arm its 
officers. If they flogeed him, he would write badly, pain and 
good mental work being inconsistent; if they threatened him, 
he would write differently, his inner anger going out against 
his colleagues instead of against capitalists ; while if they killed 
him, he could not write at al!. He cannot be prevented from 
fixing his share by any external force, and he will in the end 
fix it according to his enlightened self-interest or otherwise, but 
at all events will fix it,—as he does, indeed, now, when 
he fixes it so low. The “community” which lives by Le 
Peuple has no external hold on him, and can have none,—as, 
indeed, it ought to have none, for it is he who brings success 
or safety to the community, not the community to him. He is 
at least the equal in profit-producing power, and therefore in 
right to a share in profits, of all the remainder put together. 


It may be said that the case of an Hditor, like that of an 
author, is exceptional, and that no system can wholly avoid 
treating exceptional cases exceptionally. ‘This, however, is not 
the fact. There is not, and can hardly be, a business in the 
world in which an intellectual faculty possessed by one man, 
ani often incommunicable, is not essential to develop the full 
faculties of the remainder of the employés. Take a brewery 
with a thousand hands, and organise it on any Socialist scheme 
you like,—the best, because the most logical, being absolute 
equality of rights, or equality modified only by needs, so that the 
man with five children shall have something more than the man 
with four. When the organisation is complete, a forgotten 
person, called the “ chemist,” probably a third the size of a 
drayman, and with no muscles at all, calmly remarks that he 
certainly does not intend to ‘ work,” that he has a liking for a 
studious life and expensive experiments, and that he con- 
sequently must have fifty shares. That is a frightful blow to 
Socialist principles; but the brewery depends for existence 
on producing fine beer; all the vatmen on earth cannot 
produce fine beer without the little chemist’s brain to guide 
them; as before, he cannot profitably be flogged or killed, 
and what is to be done but yield? It is right to yield, too, for 
he is not a brewster like another, but a man who adds new 
utility and value to every creature in the brewery, to the dumb 
animals which deliver good beer and not bad, and even to the 
very vats. He, and not the body of workmen, constitutes the 
difference between success and failure. Every workman ought 
in common jastice to give him something for the help which 
80 greatly increases his own value in the world; and human 
nature being what it is, every workman will in the long-run 
be compelled to do it, for the chemist, if he strikes, stops work 
as completely as if the whole community struck. He is not the 
thousandth fraction of the whole, but in certain respects the 
equivalent of the whole, and he cannot be pared down toa lesser 
mass. Brewing may stop under a Socialist r‘yiine ; but if it 
goes on, the chemist-brewer will have something out of every 








worker in the brewery, though all the Socialists in creation 
protest that he shall not. 

But chemical knowledge is a rare specialty ? Well, let us take 
something wanted in every large business—and under Socialism, 
businesses will tend to be large—and that is the faculty of com- 
mand. One man, perhaps, in five hundred has something in-his 
brain—men do not know what, and so when they believed in a God 
they called it a “ gift”—which enables him so to guide the five 
hundred that they are, often by 50 per cent , but we will say by 10 
per cent., more efficient, produce one-tenth more work, and better 
work, with the same effort. He is not one of those five hundred, 
but fifty-one of them, and has not only a right to be pait as 
such, but he will be paid. He has only to step down into the 
crowd, and in a week every man will know that he has been 
fined one-tenth of his whole money-producing power,—that is, 
when distribution is equal, of his whole wages. ‘‘ The workman 
will bear that,” says a reflective Socialist, “aad put up withthe 
inferior foreman who consents to be equal.” Will he? Just 
test that when the work to be done is serious or dangerous, 
when, for instance, wages are falling, from lack of demand, 
to starvation-point, as happens constantly in trades regulated 
by taste ; or when the “ community ” is one of sailors navigating 
a ship, or of soldiers intent on not being defeated. Will men 
give nothing special, then, to the Flaxman, the Nelson, or the 
Napoleon ; or will any one of the three, conscious that in him is 
a power worth that of the whole community, consent to be paid 
as one of the throng, or to do the daily stiut of hand labour in 
doing which he, and therefore the whole community, will lose 
the intellectual power which makes him so valuable? There-is 
not a great business, a corporation, a State, without such a man 
in it, whose commodity, being a monopoly, must be bought at 
his own price. Yetif it must be bought, the Socialist idea fails ; 
for in the possession of anything of which the seller fixes the 
value is contained the potentiality of accumulation, the very 
practice Socialism denounces. 

But then, we shall be told, the man with this potential power 
of ten men in him may not care to use it, may even prefer, like 
the Editor of Le Peuple, to live, as to external circumstances, 
as an equal among equals. Certainly he may. No sensible 
man has ever denied that, granted adequate motive, society can 
be organised into a series of Benedictine monasteries, in’ which 
all are equally poor, because all are attracted by other things 
than pecuniary advantage. The desire of money is only one 
whip, and, as the whole history of the world shows, by no 
means the strongest whip. Nobody paid Metius Curtius, or 
could make him leap by money. Only, those who expect 
crowds, and continuous crowds—whole generations, in fact— 
of Metius Curtiuses, are entirely ignorant of the elementary 
facts of human nature. They might as well demand a 
race of men seven feet high. They will have to put up 
with men of average morale, as they have with men of 
average height and girth; and they will find that among such 
men, the man with a necessary intellectual power will. not, 
in the first place, do hand-work, which, for him, lessens that 
power; that he will have seclusion, which costs money; that he 
will have ease when he is tired, which costs more money ; that 
he will indulge in intellectual tastes, which cost much money ; 
and that generally—with reserves for the finer sympathies, 
which, we agree with the Socialists, time will develop, or rather 
will develop if Socialism does not kill Christianity, and with it 
the capacity of suffering serenely—he will make the most of 
himself he can. If he will not, why should the hand-labourer 
do so? And if the hand-labourer does not, he will be lazy, and 
then the Socialist will have to extort his tale of bricks by the 
lash, and will find, in spite of all the systems ever coined, that 
the whipper is, while whipping lasts, the superior of the whippee. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE. 

HE recent perusal of M. de Saint-Saéns’s charming volume, 

“ Harmonie et Mélodie,” in which learning and lucidity are 
admirably combined, and of Miss Fay’s vivacious chapters on 
“ Music-study in Germany,” to the English edition of which the 
most genial and learned of all our critics has affixed his 
imprimatur, has only served to confirm our regret that we 
should be still so dependent upon foreigners for musical literature, 
descriptive and critical. Our professed critics, with a few 
honourable exceptions, are wanting either in the general ediica- 
tion, or the lightness of touch, which would enable them to 
discourse attractively upon their art. Let it be understood, 
however, that these remarks are in no wise intended to reflect 
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upon the general condition of music in England at the present 
day. Our upper classes are still characterised by a desire to be 
musical, rather than by a love of music; but the course of 
the last fifteen years has witnessed a steady progress towards 
perfection of ensemble, as well as a sensible improvement in 
musical taste among the masses; while, during the same period, 
the achievements of our fellow-countrymen in composition have 
been such as any country, except Germany, might be proud of. 
This advance in the creative and reproductive branches of 
music only accentuates the dearth of literary talent amongst 
musicians. Critics, and especially authors of analytical 
programmes, with the best intentions, are seldom able to 
temper technicalities to the comprehension of the intelligent 
amateur for whom such aids are primarily intended, and 
express themselves at times in such a medley of technical jargon 
and florid bombast, as to repel rather than assist the reader. 
We read of a leit motive being “ infected by its jubilant surround- 
ings ;” of melodies which “ must stand or fall by their own inherent 
merit, without any extraneous props;” voices “initiate a section 
which is premonitory to the introduction of a dramatic detail ;” a 
climax is “tapered down,’”’—in a word, where the analyst is not dry 
or leathery, as Schumann would have said, he is often ridiculous. 
In what welcome contrast with the foregoing crudities is a 
passage like the following! The writer has been describing 
Beethoven’s method of composition in connection with the third 
Leonora overture, and remarks :—“ In preserving the first draft 
of his composition, Beethoven has admitted us, as it were, into 
his very workroom. All who have eyes to see and ears to hear 
may behold him there engaged in the actual heat and labour of 
composition and revision ; here pruning, and there compressing ; 
rejecting old materials; snatching up new ones; erasing in- 
effective passages, extending and enforcing effective ones ; laying 
in here a brilliant spot, and there a trenchant line ; elaborating, 
altering, fusing in all the glowing fire of his genius, till the result 
was that wonderful work of art, of which the world may well be 
proud.” We sincerely trust that official labours will not long delay 
the publication in collected and enlarged form, of those admirable 
analyses of Beethoven's symphonies on which Sir George Grove is 
reported to be engaged. In these, as in all the analyses by his 
hand, fragments of biography are so happily interwoven with 
musical illustrations, and narrative alternates so pleasantly with 
commentary, that a reader wholly unversed in the subject can yet 
derive pleasure from the text, apart from its literary charm and 
fine enthusiasm. Indeed, in view of the light so often shed on 
obscure passages by a writer bearing such a name, we may be 
pardoned for pointing out what a brilliant exception he consti- 
tutes to the Lucus a non principle. The appearance of an 
article on music in one of our leading reviews or magazines is 
of the rarest occurrence. It is some time since Mr. Dannreuther 
-—whose name reminds us of the dependence already alluded to 
-—has contributed a paper to Macmillan ; and the gossipy papers 
on modern composers and singers in Temple Bar are hardly 
deserving of serious consideration. In France, on the other 
hand, musical literature is not confined to the columns of the 
strictly musical journals like the Ménestrel, but finds its way 
into the pages of the Revue des Deuw Mondes, the two December 
aumbers of which, for example, each contain interesting papers, 
the first on Schumann, and the second on gipsy music. 


We could well wish that amongst the band of our youngandable 
composers, whose works are already beginning to command the 
respect and admiration of critical foreign audiences, the literary 
example of Schumann, Berlioz, and Saint-Saéas would meet 
with emulation. Dr. Stanford has given proofs that he can 
express himself in words as well as in notes, with the fluency 
inherent in his race; but his essays in this line have so 
long ceased, as to favour the supposition that he holds the 
literary to be incompatible with the creative side of music. 
A recent lecture delivered by Mr. Cowen at Manchester con- 
tained some excellent criticisms forcibly expressed; and Mr. 
Corder’s articles in the Musical Times are marked by con- 
siderable literary capacity. The last-named writer also 
has a decided vein of humour, and is not afraid of being 
satirical or amusing on occasion. Mr. Mackenzie, whose varied 
experiences must have furnished him with ample opportunities 
for observation, has not found time, or felt the inclination, to 
record them. Apart from these, there are hardly any native 
musicians of note who have addressed themselves to the task of 
raising the level of musical journalism. M. de Saint-Saéns, in 
the volume alluded to, inveighs against the mistaken views of 
his art which have been spread abroad by men of letters. But 





a 
he has shown in his own person the most effective means of 
remedying this evil, by taking up the pen and combating on 
their own ground the ignorance and prejudice of his opponents, 
avowed or unavowed. 

There is another department of musical literature which hag 
long been the target of well-merited ridicule, and in which room 
for improvement has existed for centuries, and not in Eng. 
land alone. We allude to the libretti of operas, cantatas 
&c., the habitual badness of which is so hackneyed 
theme as to call for no remarks from us. There are 
many of our minor poets who, we believe, would gladly under. 
take such a task; and even if they failed to reach a very 
exalted strain, would at least avoid the grotesque platitudes, 
false rhymes, and bad grammar so often observable in work of 
the kind. Why should not the Festival Committees specially 
commission their poets as well as their composers, instead of 
allowing the latter to fall victims to the first hack with whom 
they meet? Even failure will not teach musicians wisdom ip 
the matter; with misplaced loyalty they continue to imperil the 
success of their works by the employment of these incompetent 
scribes. In many cases it is, no doubt, the publisher who js 
responsible for this blunder; and if the motive be one of 
economy, we believe it to be a mistaken one. Imagine what an 
advertisement Mr. Browning’s name would be on the cover, say, 
of Dvorak’s Spectre’s Bride, to say nothing of the delight 
afforded to singers and hearers by the substitution of a real 
poem for so many lengths of flat and exasperating doggerel, 
Why should not Messrs. Novello and Ewer, or some other leading 
firm, strike out for themselves a new sphere of enterprise, and 
insist upon the literary, as well as the musical excellence of their 
publications ? Poets, as a rule, do not make large incomes out 
of their writings ; and it is not to be supposed that their demands 
for such work would be very exorbitant. In any case, the em- 
ployment of a cultivated writer whose name might be writ large 
ou the cover, instead of only appearing in small characters on the 
title-page, would not involve a greater increase of expense than 
the increased circulation would compensate. 

But the depths of musico-literary incompetence are not 
fathomed until we come to the sphere of translations. There 
are few things so hard to do well as to translate, and 
there is no kind of literary work so execrably paid, and, as a 
natural consequence, so execrably executed. How difficult the 
task of translation is,can be appreciated by no one who has not 
attempted it; but the time and trouble which, on occasion, a 
practised hand will devote to a piece of work of this kind argues 
the inexpediency of entrusting it to illiterate hacks, often 
foreigners. There is a charming song of Rubinstein’s, the 
English version of the words to which in our standard edition 
runs as follows :— 

‘‘When, oh, when thy tiny feet I see, 
I can comprehend not, sweetest maiden, 
How so much beauty they can be bearing. 
When, oh, when thy little hand I see, 
I can comprehend not, sweetest maiden, 

How to give such wounds they can be sparing.” 
There is more, but we too will “be sparing,” and content ourselves 
with another specimen, taken this time from Pauer’s otherwise 
excellent edition of Schubert’s songs. If our readers will turn to 
p. 102, they will observe that a singer unskilled in the German 
tongue, and desirous of making acquaintance with that fine song 
entitled “ Retrospect,” will be obliged to start off with the words, 
“ Through broken boots.” Now, seeing that, as a race, we are not 
great linguists, and that ordinary singers, amateur or profes- 
sional, will not sing in a foreign tongue if they can help it, it will 
be admitted that the need of translations is very real. In many 
cases there are admirable versions available; but the drudges 
employed are unhappily unaware of their existence, and instead 
of adapting these to the vocal requirements of the situation, or 
adopting them wholesale, they hammer out renderings of the 
sort quoted above. Take, for example, Berlioz’s Faust, the 
French words to which were written by Berlioz himself, whose 
acquaintance with Goethe was derived from the translations of 
Gérard de Nerval. According to our way of thinking, the proper 
course to have pursued in framing an English version would 
have been, wherever it was possible, to adopt or adapt the words 
of the numerous admirable existing translations from Anster 
to Webb. As a mere matter of curiosity, we have tried the 
experiment, and found that in some of the most characteristic 
numbers it will answer perfectly. As it stands, however, the 
singing version, trebly diluted from Gocthe, is a melancholy 
monument of mistranslation, full of false accents and rhymes, 
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et, like other libretti, unmurmuringly adopted by musicians and 
‘nassailed by musical critics, who seem either unwilling or 
unable to detect flaws in work of this description. 

Bat the improvement in all the departments we have touched 
on—criticism, libretti, and translations—will have to grow out 
of the increased general cultivation of musicians. The English 
professional artist is, on his own showing, a person of some- 
what limited intellectuality ; and when several of them are 
gathered together, they display a one-sidedness and a disposi- 
tion to talk “shop” which is, perhaps, unequalled by the 
members of any other profession, artistic or otherwise. For- 
tunately, at the present date our leading composers are men of 
gome intellectual calibre, and they have it in their power, by their 
own work as well as by the choice of competent collaborateurs, 
to break through the evil tradition which stamps the literary 
associations of so much English music. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—a 
MR. TUKE’S SEED-POTATO FUND. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—You have taken so warm and practical an interest in my 
work of distributing seed-potatoes in the West of Ireland, that 
it seems due to you, and those who have been induced to help 
me by your kind notices from time to time, to give you some 
brief notice of my operations, which are now nearly brought to 
aclose. The work which six weeks ago I undertook to carry 
out, appeared at that time a comparatively simple one. It was 
then assumed that the islands on the Western Coast of Ireland, 
including Achill-Boffen, Shark, Clare, and the Arran Isles, 
alone needed assistance. But it was soon made painfully 
evident that the greater portion of the West Coast of Connaught 
equally required seed-potatoes and other help. In place, there- 
fore, of £1,000 or £1,500, several thousands of pounds have 
been needed, and the details of the work have involved an 
enormous amount of labour and anxious consideration. In this 
I have been most ably assisted by Captain Ruttledge Fair, who 
was specially appointed by the Government a local Government 
Inspector to assist in the operations. 

In addition to the sum of about £5,000 which from various 
sources has been placed in my hands, Mr. Brady, the Fishery 
Inspector, has distributed the fund raised by the Irish Con- 
stabulary force, amounting, with other sums, to about £1,500; 
and another £1,000 at least has been given, chiefly in food, from 
the fund raised by the Editor of the Irish Times. Thus altogether 
asum of £7,000 or £8,000 has been expended, chiefly in the 
purchase of seed-potatoes. It is difficult to over-estimate the 
benefit thus conferred upon the islands and other districts of the 
West of Ireland. Many hundreds of acres, which otherwise 
would have been barren and unfruitful, have been sown, and to 
thousands of poor families the hope and certainty of a supply 
of food for the coming winter have been assured. The amount 
entrusted to my care has now been expended, and for many 
reasons the time for closing operations on my part seems to have 
arrived. I wish I could add that the necessity for further assist- 
ance had passed away. The time for sowing is now nearly over, 
and with it in very many cases the hope of a supply of seed, and 
consequently of a crop, must also come to an end. Up to the eve of 
my departure, demands from fresh districts have come in, which 
it seems impossible to satisfy, and which most regretfully I have 
felt compelled to decline; and it-cannot be doubted that the 
condition of many thousands of families in the West of 
Ireland is one which will for many months demand the most 
careful and anxious consideration and attention on the part of 
the Government. 

Again most sincerely thanking you and others who have 
enabled me to some degree to mitigate the deep distress existing 
in the West of Ireland, I am, Sir, &c., 


April 28th. J. H. Tore. 





HOME-RULE IN IRELAND. 

[To rug Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Str,—I do not think the saying that Mr. Gladstone has banished 
political economy to Jupiter and Saturn is quite a fair one; but 
it is certainly true that he has imported his principles of political 
construction from Laputa. In that country it is the practice to 
begin the construction of a building at the top, so as to do 
without a foundation ; and this is exactly what Mr. Gladstone is 
doing with self-government in Ireland. 
All are agreed that in Ireland, as well as in the rest 





of the United Kingdom, more local self-government is needed, 
and more training in self-government. The natural and 
obvious way to extend self-government in both Great 
Britain and Ireland is by the introduction of Elective 
County Boards, with large powers in such matters as educa- 
tion, public works, licensing, and the care of the poor; to 
which the control of the police might be added when they had 
proved themselves fit for it. And, as the modern world is con- 
stantly needing more and more legislation, and the countries 
which compose the United Kingdom are very unlike, it may be 
desirable that subordinate Legislatures should be ultimately 
established for Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and England, with 
powers similar, not to those of the State Legislatures of the 
American Union, but to those of the Provincial Legislatures 
of the Dominion of Canada. The distinction is important; the 
State Legislatures have all powers not expressly reserved to 
the Federal Congress, but the Dominion Parliament has all 
powers not expressly conferred on the Provincial Legislatures. 

All these obvious and elementary principles are violated by 
the Bill now before Parliament. Ireland has less experience of 
local self-government than most other countries; it had no local 
government of a popular kind whatever till the Municipal 
Reform Acts and the establishment of Boards of Guardians, 
between the years 1830 and 1840, and the social and religious 
feuds of the country make it peculiarly dangerous to place the 
control of the police in the hands of popular bodies. And yet 
we are threatened with a change by which a Parliament is to be 
constituted before we have got an efficient system of munici- 
palities, and that Parliament is to receive all powers not ex- 
pressly withheld; while the police is to be abandoned to local 
control, without provision of any kind as to what the character 
of that control shall be. Except the Royal veto, which may 
prove totally inefficacious and nugatory, there is nothing in the 
Bill to prevent the Judges being hereafter appointed by direct 
popular election. 

It is generally difficult to predict, but I have not the slightest 
hesitation in making these two predictions,—that if the Bill 
passes, it will increase Irish poverty by the destruction of con- 
fidence; and that it will settle nothing, and satisfy no one,— 
neither the Irish Loyalists, who will feel as Yorkshiremen would 
feel at being deprived of representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and made subject to a Government which they can 
neither trust nor respect; nor the Nationalists, who will resent 
the tributary position of Ireland, and endeavour to obtain com- 
plete independence ; nor the British people, who will find that 
in getting rid of the Irish Members they have not got rid of the 
Irish difficulty. 

I have been till now a Liberal. I have always maintained 
that the Disestablishment of the Church of Ireland and the Land 
Act of 1870 were right and necessary. As to the Land Act of 
1881, I fear it was on wrong lines, though much may be said 
for it. But when we are asked, for the sake of party allegiance, 
to make the greatest political leap in the dark made in any 
country in the world since the French Revolution, I would 
rather break up the Liberal Party, much as I should regret this, 
than break up the Empire, and not only the Empire, but the 
Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, April 24th. 

THE IRISH LAND-PURCHASE BILL. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “‘ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In your article of April 24th on this Bill, you conclude 
in these words :—‘ But this is a request to lend £150,000,000 to 
unwilling borrowers upon security which is worth nothing 
unless we sell them up. We shall not sell them up.” 


JoserpH Joux Murpuy. 





This mention of selling up I presume to be metaphorical only. 
But I wish to point out that the value of most securities, and 
especially those on land, depends upon the facility of realising 
by “selling up” in case of need. Now, assuming that we did 
wish to sell up, and applying this test to the case of the 
£150,000,000, it is perfectly clear that there can be no security 
of avy kind whatever. The only mode of realising the amount 
to be advanced in case of a general default in payment of the 
redemption-money, will be by asale of the holdings. But where 
are the purchasers to come from? It may be safely asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that after the passing of the Home- 
rule Bill, Irish land will be absolutely unsaleable, and that no 
sane person would think of purchasing Irish land, any more 
than he would purchase Sydney Smith’s Abyssinian Bonds or 
Tunis Three-and-a-Half per Cents. Where, then, is the 
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security ? Not having seen this blot hit by any one up to the 

present time, may I ask you to give it publicity in your valuable 

paper P—I am, Sir, &e., 
Darlington, April 26th. Artuur Lucas. 


“THE NEED FOR UNITY.” 
[To THE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—Your article at page 539 seems to me to touch the most 
pressing aspect of the situation. The thing we have got to do 
is to find a practical method of uniting those who are opposed 
to Disruption in any form; and in the first place, it must be 
made clear whether co-operation with Unionist Liberals is 
desired by Conservatives for the sake of maintaining the 
Union, or for the sake of obtaining a party advantage at the 
next election, which I assume wil! take place on this issue, and 
on this alone. 

The votes of Unionist Liberal Members will alienate a certain 
number of their supporters, who think it their duty to follow 
Mr. Gladstone whithersoever he may lead. To take advantage 
of this circumstance in order to drive such Members from the 
House of Commons, will be naturally a strong temptation to 
many Conservatives. Nevertheless, if they really wish to main- 
tain the Union, it is one they must resist. They can very likely, 
if they choose, bauish from the House men (to name those 
about whose electoral circumstances I have some knowledge) 
like Westlake, Gurdon, A. Grey, and H. Brand. They may, 
for aught I know, secure for one Parliament—perhaps for two 
—a Conservative majority. But at what cost? How long will 
it last, and what after? Do they want to maintain the Union 
for five years, or for ten, or during all our time, and as long 
after as any forecast is possible ? 

I suggest no intrigues. I want no bargains. I merely point 
to the obvious fact that if Unionist Liberals see their Con- 
servative friends putting party aside in favour of Liberal 
Members who have gone against the Bill, they are far more 
likely also to put party aside where the Liberal candidate is a 
Home-ruler, than if an alliance is offered them for which they 
are to make all the sacritices and the Conservatives to reap all 
the fruits.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Woodford, Api il 26th. 


ANDREW JOUNSTON. 


MARY FRAMPTON’S JOURNAL. 
[To THE Eprtor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sirn,—The question of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s position as mistress to 
George IV. is not disposed of by a reference to a marriage- 
certificate. It is admitted that she was illegally married, both as 
a subject and a Roman Catholic, to the heir-apparent. The 
subsequent marriage to the Princess of Brunswick was (it is 
equally admitted) legally a good marriage. Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
when the Prince was tired of his legal wife, went back to him, 
and as her relations told her, her position, previously a very 
good one, became that of the Prince’s mistress.—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. R. G. 


CANON MACCOLL AND ARCHDEACON DENISON. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—I am still obliged to think that Canon MacColl has not 
read very carefully my little book. It is not, perhaps, unnatural; 
but for his argument it is unfortunate. If he had, he would 
have found ont that my quarrel with Mr. Gladstone is much 
older and lies mnch deeper than he would appear to understand. 
Tf he had, again, he could not have written the words,—‘* Under 
certain circumstances, Archdeacon Denison himself would doubt- 
less be an advocate for Disestablishment.” He would have seen 
clearly tliat there are no possible circumstances that could make 
me anything of the kind. If he had, again, he could not have 
assumed for me, as for himself, that the Disestablishment 
Question is one not of principle, but of expediency. He would 
have seen, further, that I define ‘“ Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment,” being one thing, and not two, as “rejection of the 
greatest gift of God to a people,” and as “robbery of God.” 
But Mr. MacColl has not concerned himself with ascertaining 
the facts of the case, so far as I am concerned with it, before 
proceeding to discuss it. 1f he had, I can understand very well 
his laughing at me as an impracticable; but I do not under- 
stand his dealing with the facts in the misrepresentation of a 
careless ignorance. 

For the particular portion of Mr. Gladstone’s career to which 
he refers, it was in October, 1865, that I read Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter about Irish Disestablishment being so remote as to 
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remove it from the category of “ practical politics,” Karly in 
1868 he laid his resolutions for it upon the table of the House of 
Commons. We shall not differ about its being a rapid process 
— Factum manet, Now, Canon MacColl thinks he can justify 
it as against me. But this is only because he does not undep. 
stand, and appears not to care to understand, the grounds Upon 
which I condemn it, grounds not of the same nature with those 
upon which he approves of it. 

I gave the instance, have given it before, am about to give jt 
again, must cite it always, not at all as supposing it possible 
that to reject, confiscate, rob, apply proceeds of robbery to 
secular uses, might, under certain conditions of expedience, 
become a lawful thing to do. So far from it, I called, and cal} 
each and every one of these things “ sins” in my little book, 
“ Practical politics ”—i.e., majority vote—are not licence to sin, 
Mr. Gladstone either holds that the religion of the Church of 
England is the better form of the religion of Christ, or he does 
not. If he does not, that is a matter for him, not for me. If 
he does, then the whole history of the Church of Christ, from 
the day of the hundred and twenty in the upper room, might 
have taught him that “majority ” and “ truth” are not con. 
vertible terms. 

I gave the instance simply as showing how the “ Opportunist,” 
reducing by an abstract process of intellect “things of God” 
into “ things of man,” subjects them upon the earliest “ oppor. 
tunity ” to practical politics, 7.c., to majority vote. 

This is my quarrel with Mr. Gladstone in the matter of the 
Church. It has been my quarrel with him upon other occasions, 
as upon this, for nearly forty years. I submit that it is very 
plainly stated in my little book, in such sort that no man readixg 
it carefully before assailing it could fail to see. 

The life of ‘‘ Establishment and Endowment” has not beenin 
any sense a Parliament life. Their death is not going to be 
lawfully, morally, honestly, in one word, religiously, a Parlia- 
ment death. 

And now, I hope I have finally ended public controversy with 
Canon MacColl. He is pleasing himself with the thought that 
he has made a point against me. He has made more points 
than one, but they are all against himself.—I am, Sir, &., 

Grorcr Antuony Denisoy, 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sirn,—The little book which you have distinguished with so 
generous a review is written, as indicated in the preface, for 
“young persons of very moderate culture,”— ignorant, therefore, 
of Aquinas. Further, as also indicated, I have not attempted 
to demonstrate God’s existence, but only to state with simplicity 
the grounds on which self-analysis shows me that my own Theism 
practically rests. I have, therefore, discarded no argument 
because it is old. The passage, however, which you have 
honoured by so full a citation does not contain an argument 
from design, but simply Aquinas’s argument from motion. Only 
this presents itself to the modern mind with enormous access of 
impressiveness, because the actual motions of matter are now 
perceived to surpass so immeasurably in multitude, in velocity, in 
magnitude, in minuteness, all of which Aquinas had knowledge. 

Yourcorrespondent, “O.,” however, follows you in condemning 
the views which have led me to limit the efficacy of prayer to 
the spiritual sphere. It is contended that if human initiative 
can modify the physical universe at all, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it can modify it by the act of prayer. I would 
submit that every physical phenomenon is—unless modern 
science be one huge deception—consequent on a set of physical 
antecedents. But the prayer for physical result aims straight 
at the consequent, and does not set to work to rearrange the 
antecedents. The method, on the other hand, of ordinary 
human labour and contrivance lies in the redisposition of 
antecedents, and from that the desired consequent in an orderly 
manner proceeds. 

The prayer for spiritual effect, on the contrary, lies under no 
such disability. True, it also aims straight at the desired con- 
sequent ; but then, in the very act, it brings into actuality the 
chief of the required antecedents, for “this is itself one of the 
spiritual laws: that prayer for spiritual strength is followed by 
acquisition of that strength.” 

Further, as it seems to me, the man who prays for good 
crops, change of weather, or a Prince’s recovery from sickness, 
is asking God to dispose the necessary physical antecedents 
otherwise than God himself may have purposed, and is not 
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bringing any appropriate force on his own part into the field. 


But he who prays for a spiritual effect knows that his will is 
therein at one with God’s, since no man can pray that he may 
yield to temptation, or that the comfort of the Holy Spirit may 
not be given him in his need. He is bringing into play the very 
force divinely ordained to tell toward his sanctification. 

I cannot ask for space to meet “O.’s” challenge concerning 
Revelation. I believe in Revelation in a sense, as it seems to 
me, far larger than that involved in the dilemma which he pre- 
sents. Nor can I admit that my views tend in the smallest 
degree to “ the obliteration of the Bible.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool, April 27th. Ricwarpd ACLAND ARMSTRONG. 


(We have no room for further controversy on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


[*,* Will the Author of the Article on “ Mental Food Supply” 
3end his address to the Editor, as it has been mislaid ?] 





POETRY. 


A LYRIC FROM THE GERMAN. 

My heart—my thought revealing, 
Say, how can Love be known ? 

“ Love is two souls—one feeling : 
Two hearts—one pulse alone.” 








Then tell me how Love grew, heart ? 
“ She comes—and is in man.” 

How can Love leave the true heart ? 
“She is not Love—that can.” 


And when is Love the purest ? 

“ Where Self no place can fill.” 
Where her foundations surest ? 

“ When they are very still.” 


When are Love’s riches greatest ? 
“ When her gifts freest prove.” 
What language is Love’s latest ? 
“She has none. She is Love.” 
Herman MErivate. 








ART. 


a 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Tue Academy is this year distinctly less interesting than usual. 
The “hard times” and the hard weather have affected the 
artists even more than was to be expected, and the mass of the 
pictures in this exhibition seem painted against the grain, and 
with a listless hand. So much is certain, though it is to be 
noted that besides the air of depression which prevails through- 
out, there is another cause for the comparatively slight interest 
of the Gallery in the absence of several of the most popular con- 
tributors. Sir John Millais, for instance, usually to be relied 
upon for a landscape or a subject-picture, besides several por- 
traits, sends this year only one small likeness of Mr. Barlow, 
R.A. (the engraver), the same gentleman who sat for the 
principal figure in Sir John’s large composition of “The Ruling 
Passion.” The President, too, though represented by two im- 


portant works, is in neither dealing with his accustomed line of 


business ; and neither his ceiling decoration nor his bronze statue 
show him at his best, though the latter is in many respects a 
notable work. Mr. Herkomer is an absentee altogether; Mr. 
Leslie sends only one comparatively unimportant contribution ; 
Mr. Alma Tadema, only two very small works; Mr. Brett, only 
one very large work, and that one, we are sorry to say, wholly un- 
worthy, in its glareand gaudiness, of his reputation. Mr.Gregory, 
perhaps the most brilliantly clever, as he is the most uncertain of 
the younger Associates, is absent altogether; and Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, who has more genius, and perhaps we might truly say 
more knowledge, than all the other young sculptors put 
together, sends only one small portrait-bust. So we might go 
on throughout the list, but enough has been said to show 
that there is a very considerable amount of absenteeism, to 
which we may add the fact that amongst the remaining 
Academicians and Associates, the average number of works sent 
is less than three. It is no use dwelling upon this matter, or 
lamenting it; painters are men as well as artists, and, like all 





the rest of us, have their good and bad seasons. This year the 
spring sunshine has come too late, and the money sunshine has 
not come at all; pictures are not selling, except in rare instances, 
and are not likely to be selling in the immediate future, and 
consequently the artists are not attempting large composi- 
tions, which entail great expenditure both in time and money, 
and have very great difficulty in finding purchasers. It 
seems more strange at first, that in the bad times there should 
be numerically fewer pictures sent by the well-known men; but 
in reality the reasons are very simple, for even small pictures 
need a considerable‘amount of energy and hope, and necessitate 
a considerable expense out of pocket in frames, models, &c. So 
that here again, depression and prudence come hand-in-hand, and 
the artist limits himself to work of which he will have but little 
difficulty to dispose. 

Let us now look at the collection as a whole, and notice a few 
of its most salient points; and first of all, as Mr. Burne Jones’s 
election now bears fruit, and he exhibits in his maturity for the 
first time at Burlington House, as one of the newest Associates, 
his handiwork shall have precedence of allothers. “The Depths 
of the Sea ” is a high, narrow picture, somewhat the shape and 
size of a shutter, of a nature to make Mr. Horsley shut his eyes 
modestly, unless he has recanted his art lecture upon the un- 
draped model. And yet it is, whatever may be its faults, 
absolutely without true reproach in this respect. No one who 
has eyes to see can doubt this picture of the mermaid, 
who drags down through dim, still, green water, her mortal 
lover, unconscious that he is dying in her arms, to be absolutely 
pure in intention and significance,— 

“ Habes tota quod mente petisti 
Infelix.” 

A strange picture in many ways,—strange in its colouring of 
tender shades of yellow-brown, green, grey, and purple; strange 
in its cramped, twisted gestures ; strange in its mixture of human 
and un-human interest; strangest of all, perhaps, in its curious 
mingling of great imaginative power, and an almost childish 
simplicity of detail. The mermaid’s silver tail, for instance, is 
fitted neatly on to her pale-yellow body as if it had been done at 
a silversmith’s; and the floor of her rock palace is covered with 
hundreds of little brown pebbles, like the bottom of an 
aquarium. The picture does not look well in its position 
on these walls,—the work all round is so entirely opposed in 
character ; and moreover, while taking this into consideration, it 
is not, in our opinion, one of the artist’s finest works, though 
it possesses many beauties. No amount of ingenuity could 
have made a composition of this kind pleasant to the eye, when 
we consider that the mermaid’s head is about the middle of the 
picture, and her captive’s head, as it were, four or five rungs 
farther up the ladder. In the same way, when we have two 
bodies very elaborately painted, one feels a considerable de- 
ficiency in seeing only three fingers and one foot belonging to 
the characters; and this occurs in the present case, owing to 
both the man’s arms being bound behind his back by the 
mermaid’s embrace. The true defect of the picture, however, 
outside its technical merits and deficiencies, is that it is at once 
an allegory and not an allegory. The artist has meant something 
very deep, and he has not thought it out sufficiently to make 
it evident to those who look at the work; nor has he cared to 
interest spectators in his story simply as a story. The emotions 
jar, throughout the work ; the gleeful mermaid and the dying or 
dead man have nothing in common, any more than the little 
pebbles and air-bubbles have with her silver tail. An unnatural 
picture, not because it has a preternatural subject, but because 
it has two subjects, one of which is preternatural and the other 
human ; and we do not quite know whether we are to take our 
mermaid seriously, tail and all, or to struggle about in that grey- 
green, water amid the air-bubbles, till we discover her to be an 
impersonation of selfish love, or a tailed embodiment of some 
abstract proposition. 

Let us look at a very different kind of art, Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s statue of “ The Sluggard,” of which so much has been 
said. Tersely told, the subject is a young man stretching himself, 
the arms raised in a horizontal position and bent double at the 
elbow, with the hands towards the neck, the fingers of one closed 
and the other partially open. The body stands on one foot, and 
is slightly twisted, in the act of yawning. The work has neither 
great merits nor very atrocious defects, though both its good and 
bad points are clearly marked. And first we will take the good 
ones. The attitude carries the intention of the painter,—the 
man is in the act of stretehing, and stands only for a moment, 
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as it were, as we see him. Again, there is great knowledge 
shown,—not only anatomical knowledge. but that much rarer 
knowledge of what we are accustomed to call ideal form. 
Certainly this is not a servile copy of any living model. Again, 
it has a merit which is very hard to characterise shortly, but 
which may be called the merit of style. It takes us back to 
great works of antiquity, and claims a sort of kinship with 
them. There are many other merits, but these may perhaps 
stand as the chief. What is there on the other side? If the 
truth must be told, all the objections to this statue may be 
summed up in one, which is, in truth, fatal,—it is not a sculptor’s 
work. By this we mean simply that its merits are such us 
might be possessed by the work in clay or bronze of any 
genuine painter who possessed the knowledge of form which 
distinguishes Sir Frederick Leighton; but, on the other hand, 
its shortcomings are such as no sculptor would tolerate 
or condone. It is almost impossible to define the great 
difference between the “handling” of a master in sculpture 
and of one who is practically only a tyro in that art,— 
it is akin to the touch of a great painter, that is nearly 
all one can say, though the result is to give the impres- 
sion of life, of the various substances of bone, muscle, and 
skin of which the body is made, and especially of the congruity 
and uniformity of the whole. Look at Hamo Thornycroft’s 
“‘Sower” in this Gallery, in the plaster-cast; and note that, 
blundering in some respects as the conception is, yet the vitality 
of the body therein is felt in an entirely different manner to that 
which Sir Frederick shows. Turn, again, to the small, unpre- 
tentious statvette by Onslow Ford, which stands near “The 
Sluggard,” and the same thing, though manifested in a different 
form, is again visible. The body, throughout all its diversity, 
has a suavity of contour, and a continuity as of one organism, 
which the sculptor grows gradually to feel; whereas, when we 
look at such work as “The Sluggard,” despite its great artistic 
qualities, and despite its anatomical knowledge and qualities of 
style, we find that we think of parts—of legs, arms, ribs, and so 
on. Again, dismissing this point, we see the painter’s, not the 
sculptor’s, instinct in the position itself. And why? Because it is 
essentially a position good only from one point of view. Looked 
at from the right or left, the general form is unpleasant, in one or 
two places acutely displeasing, resembling that of an irregularly 
planted cross, of which the long, upright leg has been split 
into two portions. The head doubled up, and arms apparently 
joining it and the trunk, give a clumsy and over-toppling 
air to the whole figure; and it is not till we get immediately 
in front or behind the statue that this is removed. This is 
evident, indeed, in some measure, even when either a back or 
front view is chosen. A defect of this kind is almost always 
visible in the statues of those who are not professional sculptors, 
and arises simply from the habit of thinking of a figure from 
the pictorial, that is, one point of view, rather than on every side. 
These are, we think, the most notable points both in praise and 
dispraise of this work, which is rather a painter’s graceful 
exercise in another art than a notable piece of sculpture. Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s “Ceiling Decoration” (some classically 
draped figures of the Muses on a gold ground), which is, we 
hear, to adorn the house of one of the greatest (that is, richest) 
of American millionaires, hangs exactly opposite to the statue 
of “The Sluggard,” and forms an effective background to it. 
We cannot spare space here to do more than mention this, and 
say that though it is in several respects effective and beautiful 
in its detail, itis singularly awkward and scattered in its composi- 
tion. Thus, the large central panel, which is one of oblong shape, 
is distributed as follows. In the centre is a seated figure 
with a tripod on each side, and above each tripod a winged 
flying figure; while the sides of this panel are occupied with two 
standing figures. The waole composition might be delineated 
by taking avy octavo volume and five lucifer-matches, and after 
placing one match in the middle and one at some distance on 
either side, breaking the remaining matches into halves and 
placing them one above the other between the centre and side 
ones. In fact, the panel is not filled at all. The space is dotted 
in a semi-mechanical way with various objects, and the result 
is not decoration, properly speaking, but distraction. 

The nearest approach to the picture of the year is probably Mr. 
Orchardson’s second edition of his “ Mariage de Convenance,” 
entitled “After.” As with the first work of this series, the picture 
tells its story perfectly ; though in this latter instance there is but 
little story to tell. ‘‘The rest is silence” would describe the 
motive of this composition ; the haggard man, sitting alone before 





a 
the fire-place, his neglected and deserted dinner-table behind him 
and the portrait of the vanished wife looking darkly down upor 
the room and its occupant, from the shadowed wall. Well, thig 
is a continuation, and continuations, we generally feel, take 
advantage of us, winning our applause or sympathy with ag 
little pains as possible. But that being granted, the picture ig 
as fine as its predecessor. Two things in it are perfect, both of 
the essence of the matter, and a third is admirable, The 
dramatic and pictorial treatment of the subject, and the 
colour of the work, are perfect. The wreck of a life never 
admirable for effort or self-restraint, and too far gone to attempt 
either in the future, is hardly, perhaps, the subject one would want 
to have painted frequently ; but if done at all, it could scarcely be 
more perfectly expressed; the man’s very dress, in its habitual 
perfection, and yet in its indescribable appearance of having been 
put on without care or thought, helps most admirably to tell the 
story, and the power with which the painter has grasped both the 
savagery, breaking through the conventional mask of “ appear. 
ances,” and the desolation, of the man who never quite knew, 
till he lost his wife, how much he cared for her, is very great, 
And. of the picture’s artistic treatment, it would be difficult to 
speak too highly, for the work is pre-Raphaelite in its frank. 
ness, consistency, and intenseness, with none of the pre- 
Raphaelite foibles. It is, above all things, from the pictorial 
point of view, “easy ;” the spectator is entirely unreminded of 
the difficulties which the artist has overcome; and though there 
is a singular perception and rendering of the details of the 
scene, they are kept in exquisite subordination to the main 
effect, and the main motive. We say deliberately exquisite 
subordination, for this is really the case, where, as here, we have 
all details rendered with full and clear expression, and yet 
where not one of them for a moment arrests our attention, or is, 
indeed, noticed, till the matterin hand—the man’s solitude, anger, 
and regret—has been fully reckoned with. Amongst much work 
that is affected and unreal, and more that is trivial or simply and 
feebly pretty, Mr. Orchardson’s picture hangs like a grim 
memento mori, telling its painful story, unmistakeably true to life, 
We should like to contrast with this, Mr. John Sargent’s life- 
size portrait group of “ The Misses Vickers,” in its way probably 
the cleverest thing in the exhibition. Itis the ne plus ultra of 
French painting, or, rather, of the French method as learned by 
a clever foreigner, in which everything is sacrificed to technical 
considerations. The effect of a white dress or arm against a 
purple chair, the “ value,” in short, of one object against another ; 
the effective disposition of masses ; the concentration of the atten- 
tion upon the main point, to the comparative neglect of all the 
rest of the picture; the losing sight of the object of all painting 
—that is, the production of pleasure to the beholder—in the 
pursuit of “ painting ” itself, that is, of smart, clean brushwork, 
undisturbed from the moment when the paint was taken from the 
palette and transferred dexterously to the canvas,—all these are 
the marks of modern French puinting, as taught by, say, Carolus 
Duran; and all of these Mr. Sargent has mastered, or is ina 
way to master. And yet, when it is all done, what good is it? 
Could we fancy any one a hundred years hence caring to possess 
such a picture as this, where colour and imagination have 
really no place, which calls aloud for us to admire its artistic 
dexterity, but seems never to have felt at all that there was 
anything more in its subject than a good opportunity of dis- 
playing the painter’s power? This would be condemnation 
enough, even were the picture to be as true as it pretends to 
be; but, as a matter of fact, this composition, like so many 
of its school, is essentially as false to the facts of the 
case, as the most artificially conceived work of the English 
school of sentimental painters. The effect is an impossible 
one. In no conceivable light that ever was on sea or 
land, could human beings stare like this against an unseen 
background. The whole picture has a glare as of cold 
gaslight, or, rather, as of some ghastly moonlight unknown to 
Nature, expressly invented by the artist for purposes of his 
own. In many particulars, too, the attempt at giving the 
“values”? has overreached itseif, and produced an absolute 
falsity of impression, as, for instance, in the vermilion lips of 
the young lady in white, whois probably in Nature an extremely 
pretty girl, but whom Mr. Sargent has made almost a caricature, 
in his endeavour to get the utmost possible effect out of the 
contrast of her red mouth and clear, brilliant flesh-tints. Well 
drawn, cleverly grouped, smartly painted, clearly and keenly 
seen, with a great grasp of the superficial aspect of the scene, 
and of one side of its artistic requirements, this picture 
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ig a good example of the kind of art we may expect 
if we ever adopt the theory that painting exists only 
for itself alone, and not for purposes of expressing the 
peauty and interest of the world, and of giving heart and 
pleasure to those who would otherwise pass it by. For—and 
this is the whole point of our criticism—no human being except 
a painter can take any pleasure in such work as this. People 
may admire and wonder at its skill and audacity, and even be 
gratified by them, much in the same way as we are gratified 
when the Japanese juggler spins fifteen plates at the same 
time; but genuine, lasting pleasure can no man take in what is 
essentially shallow, pretentious, and untrue. 

[Since writing the above we have discovered, too late to criticise, 
that Mr. Gilbert has sent a large figure-subject, which we shull speak 
of in our next article. | 





BOOKS. 


———— 
LORD WOLSELEY AND THE FALL OF KHARTOUN.* 
Waitin after the event, and reading between the lines of Sir 
Charles Wilson’s brilliant and suggestive journal, it seems 
possible for us to think that even at the eleventh hour Gordon 
right have been saved. The bulk of Lord Wolseley’s small 
army was concentrated at or within reach of Korti, in the closing 
days of December, 1884. Had the English General there and 
then abandoned his boats and dismounted his camelry; had he 
there and then marched across the Bayuda Desert a column 
strong enough to overthrow all opposition aud storm Matammeh; 
in that case, two hundred men, we take it, might have been 
despatched from Matammeh in Gordon’s four steamers on 
January 21st. So, and so only, might the fall of Khartoum 
have possibly been averted; and Clive or Cortez would, perhaps, 
have-dared such a venture. But Lord Wolseley was bound 
hand and foot, so to speak, to his boats and camelry; and he 
chose, we cannot think wisely, to divide his forces. The result 
was disastrous. The Nile Column, 3,000 strong, and comprising, 
in General Brackenbury’s words, the flower of the Army, was 
practically annulled. The Desert Column, 1,500 strong, proved 
too weak for its purpose. Roughly handled at Abu Klea, it 
failed to take Matammeh; and the twenty soldiers whom Sir 
C. Wilson took with him on January 24th might as well have 
been dummies. And as he had determined to obey his instruc- 
tions, and withdraw these men immediately, the time which he 
lost seems of no real importance. He vaguely speaks, indeed, 
of a hope that with his score of Englishmen a sortie might have 
been made before he left Khartoum ‘“ which wonld shake the 
enemy and bring in provisions.” But no serious account can 
be taken of such a hope as that. Had he reached Khartoum 
before it fell, he might have perished by Gordon’s side, but 
nothing better, humanly speaking, could have befallen him. 

We have ventured to say that Lord Wolseley acted unwisely 
in dividing his forces at Korti. He chose, however, to do so; 
and the results of his decision are admirably described in the 
books before us. General Brackenbury has recorded in plain, 
straightforward, and soldierly language the final effort of the 
River Column to reach Berber. Sir Charles Wilson has recorded 
ina more brilliant style the fortunes of the Desert Column. 
Neither of these officers directly criticise the operations of their 
chief, nor does the former apparently think that they are open 
tocriticism. But it is easy to read, as we have already said, 
between the lines of Sir C. Wilson’s narrative, that he was not 
quite satisfied with them. It would be idle for us to reopen 
the discussion on this point. We have only briefly to point out 
some conclusions that may be drawn from these excellent 
military narratives. 

We shall take General Brackenbury’s first. He succeeded 
General Earle in the command when the latter was killed at 
Kirbekan, and from first to last this column appears to have 
been admirably managed. One exception only suggests itself. 
When General Brackenbury was recalled, he was within twenty- 
six miles from Abu Hamed. ‘The occupation of that place 
would, in his opinion, have materially improved Lord Wolseley’s 
position in the Soudan; but “fate,” he says, ‘“‘ willed it other- 
wise.” Now, orders no doubt had been given to the commander 
of the Nile Column to punish the murderers of Colonel Stewart 
and of the Consuls; but as these murderers could not Le caught, 
the time that was employed in destroying their property was 
probably wasted, and “fate” ought not to be made responsible 
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for human error. We do not, indeed, believe ourselves that the 
occupation of Abu Hamed would have proved of much im- 
portance; but this,’of course, is beside the question. General 
Brackenbury thought otherwise; and in that case, it appears to 
us that he might safely have postponed the destruction of the 
property of Colonel Stewart’s murderers. He quotes with great 
glee a very vigorous passage from the Army and Navy Gazette 
against “that monstrous armada of boats, that unfloatable 
flotilla of the Nile,” and is justly proud of the fact that British 
soldiers and British “ ridiculous row-boats” were able to “ navi- 
gate the unnavigable.” But although Lord Wolseley’s views 
proved to be entirely right against the critics who objected to 
the feasibility of his extraordinary expedition—unequalled, in its 
way, in history—it is plain that his calculations about time were 
wrong. And the more we ponder upon tke motives which led 
him to send the “flower of his army” northwards, instead of 
southwards across the Bayuda Desert in support of his Desert 
Column, the less we are able to understand them. Sir Charles 
Wilson expresses a regret, which, he says, must be universal, 
that one or two of General Earle’s fine regiments were not so 
sent. But why not all of them ? 

Sir Charles’s own “ Journal of the Desert March from Korti 
to Gubat, and of the Ascent of the Nile in Gordon’s Steamers,’” 
is one of the most interesting military narratives that we have 
ever met with. It has already passed through four editions, 
and will probably pass through many more. A palpable hit, 
indeed, which may be read for instruction as well as for amuse- 
ment. We have already given our reasons for thinking that 
the dispute, which has been waged so hotly, as to whether Sir 
Charles might have saved Gordon had he pushed on immediately 
after reaching the Nile, is not a fruitful one. The absorbing 
interest of his book lies in the account which he gives of the 
desert march and fighting. Asa specimen of his bright, fresh 
style, and as a most suggestive piece of military criticism, we 
may quote the following passage, premising merely that, so far 
as French cavalry, in their palmy days, were concerned, the 
question of night-marching was long ago disposed of. We 
speak, of course, of continuous marching, for a clever night- 
march, from Casilinum down to Majuba Hill, has always been 
rightly regarded as an exploit of no ordinary tact. But con- 
tinuous night-marching has never been practised by any great. 
General :— 

“ Some talk last night,” jots Sir Charles Wilson, “‘ with —— about 
the night-marches, about which we differ. He says truly that the 
camels march much better at night, and that men and camels suffer 
from the heat when they march by day. I contend that sleep 
by day is not so refreshing as sleep by night for the men; 
that when the camels are Joaded in the dark, the loads are 
badly put on, and that sore backs are started before the loads 
can be properly adjusted by daylight; that, owing to the con- 
stant long halts, necessary to keep the column together in the dark, 
the loads remain on the camels’ backs for an excessively long time— 
fifteen or sixteen hours out of the twenty-four; that the camels start 
on empty stomachs, contrary to the habit of the beast; that much 
harm is done to the camels by marching, in close order, in the dark, 
over rough ground ; that the camels get neither proper rest nor food ; 
and that men cannot stand marching from 2 a.m. to 10 or 11 a.m. with 
nothing within them. I cannot think why we violate all the dictates of 
common-sense in our treatment of the camel, and believe we should 
get much more ont of ours if we treated them more as the Arabs do. 
The desert is not a desert in the proper sense of the term. There is 
ample water, abundant vegetation, and an almost limitless supply of 
savas grass, the best of feeding for camels; and here ours are falling 
before we have commenced, simply because we will not give them 
time to feed, and when in camp tie them down so tightly that they 
cannot move. I do not think more than five hundred camels should 
ever travel together, and three hundred would bea safer limit. It 
would be heresy to say [of course, Sir Charles means it, though | that 
the camelry is a mistake; but if Tommy Atkins capnot march in 
such a climate as this, we had better give up fighting.” 

That Tommy Atkins could, was abundantly proved by the 
successful march of the Royal Irish Regiment across the desert 
shortly after Abu Klea; and illustrations of the mest graphic 
kind are given of the characteristically English mistreatment of 
the camel. We, or our descendants, may have much fighting to 
do in connection with camels before “ the lion lies down with the 
lamb,” and all that Sir Charles has to tell us about the animals 
deserves the utmost attention from all English officers. His 
remarks, too, on the square that was broken at Abu Klea seem 
very much to the point :— ‘How was it broken? Well, there 
are various opinions; one is that it was a mistake to turn 
cavalry into infantry, and make them fight with an arm they 
were not accustomed to.” ‘“ Another cause of the disaster was 
the jamming of the cartridges, which are made on economical 
principles, and do not stand knocking about. I saw myself 
several men throw their rifles down with bitter curses when they 
found them jammed and useless; and if infantry did this, the 
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cavalry, using the long rifle for the first time, must have been 
worse.” 

England has little beyond the valour of her soldiers to be 
proud of in connection with her last campaigns in Egypt. But 
there are lessons to be gained from these campaigns of inestimable 
value, and we hope that some writer will ere long give us an account 
of the operations round Suakim as complete and satisfactory as 
Sir Charles Wilson has given us of the desert march from Korti 
to Gubat. His dash up the river from Gubat to Khartoum, and 
the “ moving accidents ”’ of his return, are told with great anima- 
tion, but are of comparatively small importance. The valuable 
portion of his brilliant, and at the same time most unpreten- 
tious volume, is its first half, and this is of a quality and 
kind that make us hope that the author will soon resume his 
pen. It will be a thousand pities if he does not; such gifts as 
his should not be hid. 


SCOTCH PLATONISM.* 
Amone the numerous services which the late Principal Tulloch 
rendered to religious thought in this country, a high place 
must be given to his successful effort, in bis Rational Theology, 
Sc., in the Seventeenth Century, to reawaken interest in “the 
noble but neglected group,” as Mr. Arnold in his introduction 
to one of the volumes before us terms them, of Carbridge 
Platonists. The “latitude men,” like Benjamin Whichcote, 
and Cudworth, and Henry More, and John Smith, were not 
without their eccentricities of doctrine and of style. It is 
difficult even yet to pardon, much less to approve of, their 
** plerophory,’”’ and “ epoptists,” and ‘ autesthesy,” and “ radi- 
cation,” and all the rest of their— 
“ English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin.” 

But there is no doubt that they taught “the religion not of 
fear, but of love, and of a sound mind,” that to the best of their 
ability they “studied,” as Bishop Burnet said, “to propagate 
better thoughts, to take men off from being in parties, from 
narrow notions, from superstitious conceits and fierceness about 
opinions.” It may be taken as satisfactory evidence of the 
revival of interest in the Cambridge Platonists that a second 
edition has just been issued of selections from the writings 
of John Smith, under the title of The Natural Truth of 
Christianity, which, with an admirable memoir, and an in- 
troduction by Mr. Arnold, were published some years ago 
by the Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, of Paisley, one of the younger 
and more thoughtful of the clergy of the Church of Scotland, 
and that in the new edition there are included extracts from 
the writings of Whichcote, Cudworth, and More. Mr. Metcalfe 
also publishes a volume of sermons by himself, bearing the title 
of The Reasonableness of Christianity, which may be regarded 
as his personal contribution—and a very valuable and hopeful 
contribution it is—to Scotch Platonism. 

The fact deserves a notice which, to say the least, it has not 
yet received, that the Cambridge Platonists were never without 
their admirers in Scotland. The so-called typical Scotchman, 
who, panoplied in impenetrable Calvinism,— 

‘“ Believes in gross, 

Plods on to Heaven, and ne’er is at a loss,”’”— 
is not only a caricature, but has always been a caricature. 
Thus we find that a selection from Whichcote’s sermons was 
published in Edinburgh in 1742, under the editorship of Dr. 
William Wishart, Principal of the University there, while even 
the apparently uncongenial soil of Aberdeen produced two com- 
plete editions of the same author between 1750 and 1780. As 
for John Smith, Lord Hailes issued an abridgment of the 
Select Discourses in 1745; and in the same year, The 
Excellency and Nobleness of True Religion was published as 
a separate volume in Glasgow. Perhaps this quiet, arm-chair 
sort of affection in Scotland for writers like Smith and Which- 
cote is not so surprising after all. The Scotch mind revels in 
subtleties; and why not in moral and religious, as well as in 
theological, metaphysical, and ecclesiastical subtleties? Take a 
sentence or two, almost at random, from Whichcote and 
Smith. The one says :— 


“The first thing in religion is to refine a man’s temper, and the 
second to govern his practice. If a man’s religion do not thie, it 
is a poor, slender thing, and of little consideration; ’tis then only a 
naked profession, and fit to give him a denomination.” 
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Smith, again, in a passage which recalls Milton on “a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue,” says :— 

“We may see how unavailable to the attaining of true rest ang 

peace that conceit of the Stoics.was, who supposed the only way-and 
method hereto was this, to confine the soul monastically to its own 
home. We read in the Gospel of such a question of our Savionr’s 
‘What went ye out into the wilderness to see? We may invert it; 
‘What do you return within to see? A soul confined within the 
private and narrow cell of its own particular being?’ Such a soul 
deprives itself of all that almighty and essential glory and goodnegg 
which shines round about it, which spreads itself through the whole 
universe. I say it deprives itself of all this, for the enjoying of such 
a poor, petty, and diminutive thing as itself is, which yet it can never 
enjoy truly in such a retiredness.” 
The moral charm and even modernness of sentences like 
these are indubitable; and we are not quite sure but that the 
best way to enjoy, and even to obtain benefit from, the “lati. 
tude men ”’ is at intervals to roll their precepts as sweet morsels 
under the tongue. But yet both quotations we have given, 
especially the final clauses of the final sentences, are charac. 
terised by that intellectual hyper-subtlety which delights in fine 
distinctions, and which in the ecclesiastical field has divided 
Scotland into a hundred sects. 


But whatever may be the reason for Cambridge Platonism 
—this description of the “latitude men” is a popular, 
but also a somewhat misleading one—having found favour 
among reflective people in Scotland, there is no question 
as to the fact of their influence having continued down to 
the present time. Erskine of Linlathen was, in mysticism 
and in refinement, a Platonist in the Cambridge sense. The late 
Principal Tulloch was a Platonist in temper, at all events when 
dealing with purely religious questions. There was not a little 
Platonism in the volume of Scotch Sermons which was published 
some years ago under the editorship of Professor Knight, of St. 
Andrew’s. But no volume of sermons which has recently been 
published in Scotland is fuller of the Platonic spirit than that 
which the editor of John Smith has published, under the title 
of The Reasonableness of Christianity. Mr. Metcalfe is obviously 
a scholarly and cultured man, who is alive to all the theologi- 
cal movements of the time, but who has also much more natural 
sympathy with the spiritual than with the dogmatic side of 
Christianity. His masters, if such they can be termed, in 
theology, are obviously Smith, and Maurice, and Erskine; 
while it was not necessary for him to quote from Words- 
worth and Coleridge, from Fichte and Schlegel, to prove who 
among “the great uncassocked ” that Dean Stanley delighted 
to honour, have been his favourites. Mr. Metcalfe, in his 
volume, covers a large area of debateable ground, handling such 
subjects as “ The Progressiveness of Theology,” “'The Incarna- 
tion,” “ Theories of Creation,” “ The Idea of God,” and “ Science 
and Religion,” and may seem to many to be a “ latitude man,” 
though in another sense than Burnet’s. But his latitudinarianism, 
if such it can be called, is the reverse of aggressive. Itis steeped 
in reverence, not in scepticism; and, indeed, the great value of 
The Reasonableness of Christianity will be found to lie in its 
humanity, and not in its logic. The Divine Love, the Father- 
hood of God, not this shibboleth or that dogma, are the 
key-notes of Mr. Metcalfe’s teaching. These sermons have 
obviously been, for the most part, delivered to an ordinary 
and, therefore, mixed Scotch congregation, and are com- 
mendably, though sometimes almost severely, simple in style. 
Filled with the spirit of Smith, they make no pretence at his 
eloquence, although there are many evidences that, in suiting 
himself completely to his audience, Mr. Metcalfe has exercised 
not a little self-restraint. This passage from a sermon on “ The 
Gospel the Power of God,” will give a good idea of the general 
character of Mr. Metcalfe’s teaching :— 

“That is reasonableness, I take it, which appeals to the mind and 
awakens there the conviction of its truth. Judged in this way, 
what is more reasonable than the Gospel ; what appeals more forcibly 
to the imayination, the affections, the intellect; what awakens 
within them so profound or so unanimous a response? Men have 
told us that God is a great, inscrutable Power, with no love and 
no thought. Others have told us that He is a great Judge, judging 
the world according to certain stern and inflexible laws. Others 
have represented Him as a being with a divided mind, perplexed 
by the demands of Justice on the one hand, and by the prayer 
of Mercy on the other, and fast bound in the dilemma until 
resolved by the death and sacrifice of Christ. From representa- 
tions like these we turn away as incredible and_ irrational. 
The Gospel portraiture is reasonableness itself. When we are 
told that the Divine Being is not mere power, nor a great 
Judge stern and inflexible, nor even a mind divided against 
itself, but a great Divine Love, out of which comes all that makes 
life sweet and a blessing; when we are shown that in Him all 
that is noblest and best in ourselves is carried up to perfection, and 
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that in His character all our fairest and loveliest dreams are infinitely 
surpassed, our deepest life is stirred, our heart, and intellect, and 
imagination rise up, and in an ecstasy of joy claim the portrait.” 
Of late years, the traditional Calvinism of Scotland has been 
gradually encroached on by a more genial, if as yet imperfectly 
formulated, scheme of the Divine economy. Few volumes— 
perbaps none except those of the late Principal Tulloch—illus- 
trate the character of the change that has come, or is coming, 
over the Scotch mind so well as The Reasonableness of 
Christianity. ies 

MUSIC-STUDY IN GERMANY.* 
Tus volume, consisting of extracts from the home correspondence 
of a young American lady while undergoing a six years’ profes- 
sional training under some of the most celebrated teachers of 
the pianoforte in Germany, has already achieved a wide popu- 
larity in her native country. More than this, it has been 
translated into German, and found favour with critics whose 
encomiums on English musical literature or music are so rare 
as to be eventful. And as there is, unfortunately, too much 
ground for this attitude in the former case, we heartily con- 
gratulate Miss Fay upon thus realising in her own person the 
sweetness of laudari a laudato. The English edition now 
before us is thus launched with the happiest auguries for 
its success, and the geniality of the writer being one of her 
most characteristic traits, there is a special fitness in the 
fact that the most genial of our own musical critics should 
have signed the warrant for its reissue. But even to the 
non-musical reader there is much that is attractive and interest- 
ing in Miss Fay’s pages. German home-life is described in detail, 
with a good deal of sympathy for its merits, as well as a keen 
sense of its shortcomings from the Transatlantic point of view. 
A whole chapter is devoted to the triumphal entry of the troops 
into Berlin after the war of 1870, and another to an account of 
atrip down the Rhine, not to mention numerous short excursions, 
picnics, evening parties, &c., ail recounted in the liveliest fashion ; 
while, finally, the love of chiffons ingrained in the female mind 
is amply satisfied on every opportunity by elaborate descriptions 
of the toilettes of Court beauties, singers, and dancers. Under 
these circumstances, it is hardly to be wondered at or regretted 
that the author should have failed to attract attention by her 
analyses of the piano technique of her different masters, and in 
particular of that of Deppe, though we gather that this was the 
chief motive which induced her to publish her letters. On the 
other hand, she has succeeded admirably in calling up, through 
the medium of lively portraiture and characteristic anecdote, 
the great teachers and virtuosi of her acquaintance, as they 
mixed with their pupils, moved in society, or bore themselves 
on the concert plattorm. Especially vivid is the portrait of Liszt, 
whose interpretative genius, not unalloyed by charlatanry, 
and whose personal magnetism have, for above half a 
century, wielded a greater influence upon his hearers than 
those of any other executant. As his friend and pupil, 
Miss Fay came under the spells of the enchanter, and her 
faculty of admiration, always extravagant, is here exerted with- 
out any restraint, leading her occasionally into breaches of good 
taste. Indeed, the critical value of this volume is but slight, for 
Miss Fay has but little discrimination, and her judgments are 
often incorrect. Hers is one of those natures which see 
resemblances rather than differences, imaginative rather than 
analytic, and every page bears witness to the appropriateness of 
the motto which stands on the title-page :—* Pour admirer assez, 
il fant wdmirer trop, et un peu d’illusion est nécessaire au 
bonheur.” 

Her first instrnetor was T'ausig, in whose favour Liszt had 
broken through his rule of avoiding child prodigies. Indeed, if 
we remember aright, he was the only pupil of whom his master 
owned that he could do everything he (Liszt) could do himself. 
Certain it is that Liszt looked to him as the inheritor of his 
own ‘‘ineffuble graces,’ as Miss Fay calls them, and was 
bitterly grieved at his premature death. Tausig as a boy had 
been mischievous and destructive to a remarkable degree. 
When asked to play, he would sometimes break the strings of 
the piano by the violence of his opening chords, out of sheer 
malice. Money tronbles were once the cause of his selling the 
MS. score of a valuable composition by Liszt, who, nevertheless, 
had not the heart to scold him for so outrageous an act. Tausig’s 
capriciousness and ill-temper towards pupils are illustrated 
by many anecdotes in these pages. In his milder moods he con- 





* Music-Study in Germany. From the: Home Correspondence of Amy Fay. 
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tented himself with satire, as when he greeted the performance 
of Beethoven’s Pastoral Sonata by one of his pupils with the 
remark, “ This should be a garden of roses, but as you play it, 
I see only potato-plants.”” His absorption and intensity are 
instanced by a very curious story — 

“about his playing a piece one time before his friends from the 

notes. Themusic [i.e., the score] fell upon the keys, but Tausig didn’t 
allow himseif to be at all disturbed, and went on playing through the 
paper, his fingers piercing it and grasping the proper chords, until 
some one rushed to his aid and set the notes up again.” 
Just at the time when Miss Fay had reached a stage enabling 
her to profit by Tausig’s instructions, he abruptly announced 
his intention of closing his Conservatoire. This was a severe 
blow to her, but with undaunted energy she set to work afresh 
under Kullak, with whom she was at first enchanted. Three 
years’ experience of his teaching, broken by occasional excur- 
sions and one long sojourn at Weimar, failed to confirm her first 
impressions. Writing in November, 1873, on her return to 
Berlin, she says,—* Kullak is the most awfully discouraging 
teacher that can be imagined,” and adds the following most 
descriptive image:—‘* When you play to him it is like looking 
at your skin through a magnifying glass. All your faults seem 
to start out and glare at you.” And so we find Miss Fay, with 
characteristic energy, beginning all over again upon first prin- 
ciples and five- finger exercises under Deppe, with the soundness of 
whose method she happily remained satisfied until the close of 
her pupilage. Beside her teachers, Miss [fay came into more 
or less close contact with a great number of eminent musicians 
during her residence in Germany. Waguer she saw at Berlin 
in 1871, on the occasion of a free concert which he condueted in 
the Sing-Akademie :— 

“The concert was at twelve, and was preceded by a ‘greeting,’ 

which was recited by Frau Jachmann Wagner, a niece of Wagner’s, 
and an actress. She was a pretty woman, ‘fair, fat, and forty,’ and 
an excellent speaker. As she concluded, she burst into tears, and 
stepping down from the stage, she presented Wagner with a laure} 
crown, and kissed him.” 
In describing him as a conductor, she makes use of the felicitous 
phrase that “he really seemed to be improvising on his 
orchestra.’ Her description of his attitude in the musical 
world is naive, but the following attempt to set forth the leading 
characteristics of his music as exhibited in his Kaiser March is 
worth quoting :— 

“The march is superb, so pompous and majestic, and with deli- 
cious melodies occasionally interwoven through it. Wagner’s 
melodies are so heavily and intoxicatingly sweet, that they are almost 
narcotic. His music excites a set of emotions that no other music 
does, and he is a great original. It has the power of expressing 
longing and inspiration to a wonderful degree, and it always seems 
to me as if tWo impulses were continually trying to get the mastery. 
The one is the embodiment of all those vague yearnings of the soul 
to burst its prison-house, and the other is the cradling of the body in 
the lap of pleasure.” 

For Joachim her admiration was unbounded; indeed, he seems 
to have stood second only to Liszt in her musical affections. 
Von Biilow’s vigorous and incisive style of pianoforte-playing 
and his versatility pleased her more than the subtle-virtuosity 
of Tausig, the passion of Rubinstein, or the healthy-solidity of 
Madame Schumann, for these,in Miss Fay’s opinion, are the 
leading characteristics of each. Hearing Von Biilow play, she 
remarks, was like looking through a stereoscope,-—everything 
stood out so clear and solid. 

At the time of Miss Fay’s visit to Weimar, Liszt had long given 
up teaching for pay, but was in the habit of allowing a favoured 
few to come and play to him. Into this charmed circle, thanks 
to an introduction from a titled friend of Liszt’s, Miss Fay was 
fortunate enough to be admitted. She describes his appearance 
in 1873 as follows :— 

“ Liszt is the most interesting and striking looking man imaginable. 
Tall and slight, with deep-set eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and long, iron- 
grey hair, which be wears parted in the middle. His mouth turns 
up at the corners, which gives him a most crafty and Mephistophelian 
expression when he smiles, and his whole appearance and manner 
have a sort of Jesnitical elegance and ease. His hands are very 
narrow, with long aud slender fingers that look as if they had twice 
as many joints as other people’s. They are so flexible and supple 
that it makes you nervous to look atthem...... Liszt looks as if 
he had been through everything, aud has a face seamed with experi- 
CUGG. 2 6s He made me think of an old-time magician more than 
anything, and I felt that with a touch of his wand he could trans- 
form us all.” 

Except where they are disfigured by a certain feminine effusive- 
ness, the chapters relating to Liszt are extremely interesting 
and amusing. Out of a host of characteristic traits, we may 
mention his ambition to shine as a composer of sacred music ; 
his enjoyment in playing a wrong note out of carelessness, to 
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afford an opportunity for the display of his ingenuity in getting 
out of a difficulty ; his indifference or objection to applause at 
the close of his own playing; and his ready recognition of 
aspiring talent. For all these points, generally illustrated 
by some characteristic anecdote, we must refer our readers to 
Miss Fay’s vivacious pages, echoing, in conclusion, the wish 
expressed by Sir George Grove in his preface, that she should 
give us a corresponding volume upon music in America, which 
has made such remarkable progress in every direction since the 
date when the first of these letters was written. 
oP ne bets 

Mr. Bouverte bears a name associated in its day with a pungent 
style of criticism, and he has apparently inherited, in some 
degree, the critical faculty of the genial statesman whose son 
and namesake he is. But to this quality of mind Mr. Bouverie 
adds others more distinctly his own. He has a genuine sense of 
humour; he is a close observer of men and manners; and he 
writes a careful style. We may add that, in our opinion, he has 
not miscalculated his powers if he thinks that he is capable of 
becoming an interesting novelist. This book we take to be an 
experiment. We think it a successful and an encouraging 
experiment. It is readable, and it is short. We read it with 
pleasure, and we put it down wishing it were longet. This is 
in itself no small praise; and it becomes an even more decided 
tribute to the author’s powers when we add that the book 
coniains no sensation, next to no plot, and the irreducible 
minimum of incident. 

The hero (in whose initials the legal reader will discern the 
modest confession of commonplaceness) is a young barrister of 
slender means and an inordinate bashfulness. He falls in love, 
and is too modest to avow it. He inherits a fortune, which 
makes him, in the pecuniary sense, marriageable. His incurable 
self-distrust still restrains him from proposing. His rival steps 
in successfully ; but before “J.S.” is made aware of his ill- 
fortune, his gun opportunely bursts, and puts him out of his 
misery :— 

“Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well 
undone, 

Death came suddenly, and took them where men never see tke sun.” 
That, with such material as this, Mr. Bouverie’s tale should be 
short, is perhaps not wonderful. The wonder is that it should 
be readable. The merits of the book are neither few nor slight. 
There is a real sense of natural fun, trained by observation, and 
carefully guarded from boisterous excess. There is the faculty 
of drawing real men and women, and of making them talk like 
human beings. There is a just and skilfully displayed indiy- 
nation against prigs, bores, and snobs, and a humorous 
impatience of whatever is tiresome or ungentlemanlike. Ina 
word, the members of Mr. Bouverie’s society are ladies and 
gentlemen, and speak and act accordingly. Mr. Bouverie’s 
sarcasm is reserved for what is rightly and essentially offensive. 
The blunders, the sufferings, and the comicalities of struggling 
but bashful merit are touched with a sympathetic leniency. 
Mr. Bouverie knows something of society, of cricket, and of 
law, and discourses of all three with acute but genial observation. 
Of those big subjects which generally exercise for the nascent 
novelist so terrible a fascination, he keeps commendably clear. 
After these sentences of introduction, Mr. Bouverie shall speak, 
in his own words, but in our italics. Of Lord Filham he writes: 
—*There was nothing, however, which so attracted him as dis- 
interested kindness, and in the conrse of the visits he had an 
opportunity of witnessing an instance of Florence's knight- 
errantry in favour of the social weakling.” Of old china :— 
“ A brush of his coat-tails knocked off the table a beautiful and 
valuable (either, I believe, necessarily implies the other) piece of 
china.” Of an action for libel brought by an ex-Minister of the 
Crown against a political opponent :— Apart from fun that 
was ponderous and technical, there was not much to amuse, and 
there was certainly much to regret.” Of a pompous bore :— 
“Mr. Prescott was much pleased. He was pleased to hear the 
young man use words of a certain length and talk platitudes of 
an uncertainkind He was pleased at his air of deference...... 
And he answered, ‘ No apologies, I beg. A man of experience 
never objects to seeing—is always glad to see—a young man 
express himself in this manner. I trust, Mr. Stiles, your 
father is in good health. Hogbacked Stiles he used to be called.’” 
Of doctors :—“ Bark tells me that I may be off at any time, 





or may live till ninety. When « doctor says that, you may dig. 
regard the last alternative.” Of anold gentleman who prosed 
of historic cricketers :—“ What rot that old chap talked about 
Alfred Mynn and walking twenty miles to a cricket-match! J] 
suppose I shall be saying exactly the same sort of thing about 
‘Nab’ Steel and Alfred Lyttelton when I am brick-coloureg 
with white moustaches.” ? 

Thus far we have spoken only in praise. But it would be 
false kindness to Mr. Bouverie if we were to overlook one or 
two obvious faults. We have said that he writes carefully, and, 
indeed, in his humorous passages there is sometimes a little too 
much care. For example, we should recommend the excision of 
the preface, in which an ancient joke is presented in rather 
stilted form. “ Vestments appropriate to the worship of the 
Goddess of Nicotine” is a laborious periphrase for a smoking-suit, 
And surely the times are too late for the reappearance of the 
unmusical man “ who could just recognise ‘God Save the Queen’ 
if people stood up.” After so venerable a jest as this, one looks 
instinctively for some allusion to the tune the old cow died of, 
introduced as a humorous novelty. 

Some portion of the excessive care which Mr. Bouverie 
devotes to his humour might be profitably applied to his 
English. “ Auxious of the infirmity and desirous of a cure;” 
“The love of dressing-up dates from all our childhoods,” 
‘Questions which nobody has ever yet convinced the party 
who takes an opposite view of his correctness”—are not good 
specimens of English. But, after all, these are small faults, and 
easily mended. We hope that Mr. Bouverie will persevere, will 
provide himself with a plot, will invent some incidents, and will 
allow himself ample scope for the development of the interesting 
story which we are sure he is capable of writing. He has at least 
these three qualifications for the novelist’s task,—a sense of 
humour, a power of analysing character, and the makings of a 
style. 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS.* 
We feel some surprise that so experienced a literary man as the 
editor of the St. Jaines’s Gazette should have suggested the form 
of this book, and still more that so able a writer and skilful a 
critic as Mr. Andrew Lang should have accepted the form 
suggested. It is essentially a spurious and unnatural form, and 
it is evident enough that Mr. Lang has so found it, for while 
some of these letters are imitative studies in the style of the 
author addressed,—like the very ingenious letter to Herodotus, 
—and others are elaborate criticisms, either wholly favourable 
or in part unfavourable, on the authors themselves or on their 
supposed modern rivals, like the letters to Thackeray, to 
Dickens, and to Miss Austen, there is something un- 
natural about the form in every cise alike. Thus, Mr. Lang 
writes to Herodotus:—‘‘ Through the whole of this island, 
from the west even to the east, there flows a river called 
Thames: a great river and a laborious, but not to be likened to 
the River of Egypt. The mouth of this river, where 1 stepped 
out from my ship, is exceedingly foul and of an evil savour by 
reason of the city on the banks. Now this city is several hundred 
parasangs in circumference. Yet a man that needed not to 
breathe the air might go round it in one hour, in chariots that 
run under the earth; and these chariots are drawn by creatures 
that breathe smoke and sulphur, such as Orpheus mentions in 
his ‘ Argonautica,’ if it be by Orpheus.” Herodotus, if he 
could read this, would be the first to admit that his manner was 
very well taken off; but we think he would add :—‘ Why 
parody me in a letter addressed to myself? It makes me 
uncomfortable to receive such a letter, and it ought to 
make you uncomfortable to write it. There is a harshness 
in addressing such a jew d'esprit to the author imitated, 
that diminishes the effect of the parody instead of enhancing 
it. And so, again, in relation to the purely laudatory 
criticisms. How uncomfortable Thackeray would have felt, 
if he could have read in a letter addressed to himself :— 
“Thus fiction in your hands was not simpy a profession, like 
another, but a constant reflection of the whole surface of life: 
a repeated echo of its laughter and its complaint. Others have 
written, and not written badly, with the stolid professional 
regularity of the clerk at his desk ; you, like the Scholar-Gipsy, 
might have said that ‘it needs Heaven-sent moments for this 
skill” ’’ Would not Thackeray have replied P—‘ You are very 
complimentary, but I don’t particularly like formal compli- 
ments at the expense of my friend Trollope, and really I 





* J. S.; or Trivialities: a Novel. By Edward Oliver Pleydell-Bouverie. 
London : Griffith, Farrar Okeden, and Welsh. 1886. 
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am quite incompetent to estimate how far I deserve them. 
Why do you launch such remarks at my head?’ Again, 
how embarrassed Miss Austen would have been to be assured— 
«How fine, nay, how noble, is your art in its delicate reserve, 
never insisting, never forcing the note, never pushing the 
sketch into the caricature!” Would she not have replied P— 
‘You are kind, but all this applause addressed to me makes 
me feel very awkward, and looks to me a little too like flattery. 
Is there any favour you want to get out of me by way of 
return 2’ In a word, it seems to us that the subtlest and best of 
these essays,—and some of them contain very true and subtle 
criticisms, while almost all are occasionally brilliant,—are injured 
by the extremely uafortunate form. This form puts everything 
out of its natural perspective, and distorts it much as Nature is 
distorted in a Chinese screen. How discordant in its effect is such 
an address as this to Robert Burns :—“ So in the best company 
we leave you, who were the life and soul of so much company, 
good and bad. No poet, since the Psalmist of Israel, ever gave the 
world more assurance of a man; none liveda life more strenuous, 
engaged in an eternal conflict of the passions, and by them 
overcome,—‘ mighty and mightily fallen.’ When we think of 
you, Byron seems, as Plato would have said, remote by one 
degree from actual truth, and Musset by a degree more remote 
than Byron.” Is not that a little stilted, and stilted chiefly 
because it is eddressed to Burns? If written in a quiet criticism 
on Barns, though we might have taken some exception to the 
judgment, aud especially to the word “ strenuous,” no one would 
have thought it stilted. That which if spoken of a great writer 
would be discriminating enough, becomes strained, artificial, and 
uppleasantly eloquent, if it is thrown into the form of an address 
to him. 


For the rest, we have little fault to find. The effect of 
straining after something brilliant which we often feel, is, we 
believe, the same fault over again, or at least is mainly due to the 
awkwardness of the form itself. Mr. Andrew Lang is a shrewd 
and bright critic, with a little too much taste for sneering, and 
alittle too ready to believe that a sneer adds brightness to a 
sentence, which, without some other quality than that which 
the sneer gives it, it certainly does not. This is as good a short 
criticism as one could have on Sir Walter Scott, and if only it 
were not in form addressed to Sir Walter, would be admirable : — 


“Were the word ‘ genial’ not so much profaned, were it not mis- 
used in easy good-nature, to extenuate lettered and sensual indolence, 
that worn old term might be applied, above all men, to ‘the Shirra.’ 
Bat perhaps we scarcely need a word (it would be seldom in use) 
for a character so rare, or rather so lonely, in its nobility and charm 
as that of Walter Scott. Here, in the heart of your own country, 
among your own grey round-shouldered hills (each so like the other 
that the shadow of one falling on its neighbour exactly outlines that 
neighbour’s shape), it is of you and of your works that a native of 
the Forest is most frequently brought in mind. All the spirits of the 
river and the hill, all the dying refrains of ballad and the fading 
echoes of story, all the memory of the wild past, each legend of burn 
and loch, seem to have combined to inform your spirit, and to secure 
themselves an immortal life in your song. It is through you that we 
remember them; and in recalling them, as in treading each hill-side 
in this land, we again remember you and bless you. It is not ‘ Sixty 
Years Since’ the echo of Tweed among his pebbles fell for the last 
time on your ear; not sixty years since, and how much is altered! 
But two generations have passed; the lad who used to ride from 
Edinburgh to Abbotsford, carrying new books for you, and old, is 
still vending, in George Street, old books and new. Of politics I 
have not the heart to speak. Little joy would you have had in most 
that has befallen since the Reform Bill was passed, to the chivalrous 
cry of ‘burke Sir Walter.’ We are still very Radical in the Forest, 
and you were taken away from many evils to come. How would the 
cheek of Walter Scott, or of Leyden, have blushed at the names of 
Majuba, the Soudan, Maiwand, and many others that recall political 
cowardice or military incapacity! On the oth:r hand, who but you 
could have sung the dirge of Gordon, or wedded with immortal verse 
the names of Hamilton (who fell with Cavagnari), of the two Stewarts, 
ee another clansman, brave among the bravest! Only he who 
old how 


‘The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood’ 





could have fitly rhymed a score of feats of arms in which, as at 
M'Neill’s Zareba and at Abu Klea, 
* Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well.’ 

Ab, Sir, the hearts of the rulers may wax faint, and the voting classes 
may forget that they are Britons; but when it comes to blows our 
fighting men might ery, with Leyden, 

*My name is little Jock Elliot, 

And wha caur meddle wi’ me!’ 
Mach is changed, in the conntry-side as well as in the country ; but 
much remains. The little towns of your time are populous and 
excessively black with the smoke of factories—not, I fear, at present 
very flourishing. In Galashiels you still see the little change-house 
and the cluster of cottages round the Laird’s lodge, like the clachan 





of Tully Veolan. But these plain remnants of the old Scotch towns 
are almost buried in a maltitude of ‘smoky dwarf houses’—a living 
poet, Mr. Matthew Arnold, has found the fitting phrase for these 
dwellings, once for all. All over the Forest the waters are dirty and 
poisoned: I think they are filthiest below Hawick; but this may be 
mere local prejudice in a Selkirk man. To keep them clean costs 
money ; and, though improvements are often promised, I cannot see 
much change for the better. Abbotsford, luckily, is above Galashiels, 
and only receives the dirt and dyes of Selkirk, Peebles, Walkerburn, 
and Ianerleithen. On the other hand, your ill-omened later dwelling, 
‘the unhappy palace of your race,’ is overlooked by villas that prick 
a cockney ear among their larches, hotels of the future.” 


Nor could there be a better sum-up of Shelley than in the 
following lively passages :— 


‘Ab, not in the wastes of Speculation, nor the sterile din of 
Politics, were ‘the haunts meet for thee.’ Watching the yellow 
bees in the ivy bloom, and the reflected pine forest in the water- 
pools, watching the sunset as it faded, and the dawn as it fired, and 
weaving all fair and fleeting things into a tissue where light and 
music were at one, that was the task of Shelley! ‘To ask you for 
anything human,’ you said, ‘ was like asking for a leg of mutton at 
a gin-shop.’ Nay, rather, like asking Apollo and Hebe, in the 
Olympian abodes, to give us beef for ambrosia, and port for nectar. 
Each poet gives what he has, ard what he can offer; you spread 
before us fairy bread and enchanted wine, and shall we turn away, 
with a sneer, because, out of all the multitudes of singers, one is 
spiritual and strange, one has seen Artemis unveiled? One, like 
Anchises, has been beloved of the Goddess, and his eyes, when he 
looks on the common world of common men, are, like the eyes of 
Anchises, blind with excess of light. Let Shelley sing of what he 
saw, what none saw but Shelley! Notwithstanding the popularity 
of your poems (the most romantic of things didactic), our world is 
no better than the world you knew. This will disappoint you, who 
had ‘a passion for reforming it.’ Kings and priests are very much 
where you left them. True, we have a poet who assails them, at 
large, frequently and fearlessly ; yet Mr. Swinburne has never, like 
‘kind Haunt,’ beeu in prison, nor do we fear for him a charge of 
treason. Moreover, chemical science has discovered new and 
ingenious ways of destroying principalities and powers. You would 
be interested in the methods, but your peacefal Revolutionism, 
which disdained physical force, would regret their application. Our 
foreign affairs are not in a state which even you would consider satis- 
factory ; for we have just had to contend with a Revolt of Islam, and 
we still find in Russia exactly the qualities which you recognised and 
described. We have a great statesman whose methods and eloquence 
somewhat resemble those you attribute to Laon and Prince Athanase. 
Alas! he is a youth of more than seventy summers; and not in his 
time will Prometheus retire to a cavern and pass a peaceful millen- 
nium in twining buds and beams. In domestic affairs most of the 
reforms you desired to see have been carried. Ireland has received 
emancipation, and almost everything else she can ask for. 1 regret 
to say that she is still unhappy ; her wounds unstanched, her wrongs 
unforgiven. At home we have enfranchised the paupers, and expect 
the most happy results. Paupers (as Mr. Gladstone says) are ‘ our 
own flesh and blood,’ and, as we compel them to be vaccinated, so we 
should permit them to vote. Is it a dream that Mr. Jesse Collings 
(bow you would have loved that man!) has a Bill for extending the 
priceless boon of the vote to inmates of Pauper Lunatic Asylums ? 
This may prove that last element in the Elixir of political happiness 
which we have long sought in vain. Atheists, you will regret to 
hear, are still unpopular; but the new Parliament has done some- 
thing for Mr. Bradlaugh. You should have known our Charles while 
you were in the ‘Queen Mab’ stage. I fear you wandered, later, 
from his robust condition of intellectual development. ..... For 
Humanity, of which you hoped such great things, Science predicts 
extinction in a night of Frost. The sun will grow cold, slowly—as 
slowly as doom came on Jupiter in your ‘ Prometheus,’ but as surely. 
If this nightmare be fulfilled, perhaps the Last Man, in some fetid 
hat on the ice-bound Equator, will read, by a fadiag lamp charged 
with the dregs of the oil in his crase, the poetry of Shelley. So 
reading, he, the latest of his race, will not wholly be deprived of those 
sights which alone (says the nameless Greek) make life worth 
enduring. In your verse he will have sight of sky, and sea, and 
clond, the gold of dawn and the gloom of earthquake and eclipse. He 
will be face to face, in fancy, with the great powers that are dead, 
sun, and ocean, and the illimitable azure of the heavens. In Shelley’s 
poetry, while Man endures, all those will survive; for your ‘ voice is 
as the voice of winds and tides,’ and perhaps more deatbless than all 
of these, and only perishable with the perishing of the human spirit.” 


On the whole, if these were not “letters to dead authors,”—if 
the blunder had not been made of trying to pour a little 
adventitious excitement into these criticisms by the use of an 
advertiser’s trick,—they would have been thought singularly 
good (though occasionally flippant) essays. As it is, they 
need recasting in form before they can be read with the 
satisfaction, and sometimes the admiration, they deserve. We 
do not, however, think the address to Omar Khayy4m at all up 
to Mr. Andrew Lang’s usual mark. 


THREE STORIES.* 
Tur pleasure and approbation with which we hailed the move- 
ment in the direction of cheap books, and the opening of the 
attack upon the three-volume system, have been modified toa 





* A Summer Day-Dream, and other Stories. Three Studies from Life. By 
Julian Ord. Edinburgh: Grant and Son. 
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considerable extent by the poor quality of a large majority of 
the pioneer novels and novelettes. The imitators of Mr. Fargus, 
who rushed into the newly-opened market with such trumpery 
wares as the grey-paper-covered shilling volumes that have been 
tempting the unwary to inquire within for what is to be Found 
Out, and who is The Brother of the Shadow, and to investigate 
the fate of the gentleman veiled in Tinted Vapours, are as bold 
as they are numerous. The quantity of absolutely worthless 
fiction for which the story that made for the author of Called 
Back a sudden reputation, soon quenched in death, is innocently 
accountable, is portentous, and moderate experimentation in it 
would justify one in declaring against shilling literature such 
‘a very long way after’”” Hugh Conway, for ever. 

Tn spite of this “inhuman dearth” of merit either in matter 
or in style, we are about to praise aud to recommend to the 
exasperated investor in shilling fiction demurely clad in 
* Silurian,” a little grey volume at that price, of an unpre- 
tending and un-“ dreadful” kind. It is called A Summer Day- 
Dream, and other Stories, with the supplementary information 
that the stories are “Three Studies from Life.” The latter 
ought to have been left to the reader to discover; if he 
do not find lifelikeness in the stories for himself, he will 
not take the author’s word for its being there. But Mr. 
Julian Ord’s readers will find lifelikeness, in his stories, 
and they will also find certain other qualities requisite 
to lend a charm to fiction. We infer from these stories 
that the author is a young man, a close observer of character, 
and also of external objects, a lover of Nature in its quiet and 
rural aspects, and, as a writer, perhaps just a little over-careful 
of form, and hard to please with his own composition. The 
fault, if fault it be, of over-exactness is one which ought to meet 
with lenient handling in these slipshod days, and it will no 
doubt disappear when Mr. Julian Ord has gained greater con- 
fidence in his power of saying what he has got it in him to 
say. <A little more spontaneity would improve all these three 
“studies,” but the lack of that quality does not seriously im- 
pair their merit and attraction. Asa short story, A Summer 
Day-Dream is almost perfect. It is a peaceful tale, but the salt 
of sorrow is in it too; it is thoughtful and speculative, but not 
tall-talkative or over-profound; though it chiefly deals with 
what is in the minds of the people with whom it is concerned ; 
it is bright, natural, and indicative of sympathies both keen and 
far-reaching. The structure of this story is very simple; a 
towny man of letters on a holiday visit in Kent is the hero, and 
his love-story is the material of it; but there is a great deal of 
variety in the narrow space, and we get an occasional glimpse 
of the tragedy of human life amid the idyllic scene. Mr. Julian 
Ord draws character well; every person in this story is clearly 
individual, even, indeed especially, the “young person,” con- 
cerning whom in general one never knows more than the colour 
of her eyes and hair, and is lucky if the author does not disturb 
one’s notion of that two or three times before one leaves her, 
poetically deceased, or ‘‘ the bride of a ducal coronet.” 

Meredith (a man of letters) puts up ata cottage of the better 
sort, whose owners possess a little bit of land, including a cherry 
orchard; and we have a delightful picture of the Seagurs and 
their daily life and interests, as they are watched by the towny 
man, with intelligent pleasure, until he falls in love. The people 
whom he has come to visit, father, mother, and daughter, 
are all so living, that we are made to feel the peculiarities of 
each ; we get irritated, with Mrs. Penfold, at Mr. Penfold’s opti- 
mistic view of a losing pursuit, we grow sympathetic with Mr, 
Penfold’s pleasure in Meredith’s refreshing conversation, and are 
speedily converted to the visitor’s estimate of Eva, as charming 
a girl as we have met in fiction for a long time. Throughout 
the story a pleasant sense of leisure, subtly harmonious with 
the circumstances and setting of the story, makes itself felt ; 
there is no hurry, things will come right without improbability 
or wrenching, in the end; and one is well satisfied to linger on 
the way to that end amid such pretty pictures, and sensible, 
kindly, pleasant talk. Mr. Julian Ord can be dogmatic on 
certain points; one of them is the value of knowledge in women. 
He says true things on this subject, and he says them well 
but he is not able to get over the notion (entertained, it is true, 
by most women themselves) that a woman’s knowledge is to be 
or not to be prized in proportion as it qualifies her for true 
companionship with “the man of her choice.” But what of 
knowledge as an end, an independent possession, a source of 
happiness, usefulness, exaltation of character and purpose to 
wonien who have not, and do not want to have, men of their 








choice, but who live for the acquisition of knowledge and the 
use of it, without caring in the least whether they are approve] 
or dieapproved by the opposite sex? It is difficult for g 
man, especially a young man, to realise that there are women 
whose nature it is to cultivate their intellect, and to enjoy its 
harvest, for their own simple sake. There are some excellent 
bye-sketches in this story,—notably the commonplace, eligible 
Mr. Fanshawe, in whom Mr. Penfold sees a model husband for 
Eva (and, indeed, the reader too ventures to think she would le 
happier in the long-run with him than with Meredith, who is q 
little too condescending), and Mrs. Courtenay, the old lady who 
lives at Maidstone. 

The second story, Will and Circumstuice, is made of sterner 
stuff, and is a really remarkable study of character. Given the 
man as he is who marries the woman as she is, the inevitable will 


surely happen ; it is in the environment of circumstance, in the 


working-out of effect from cause, that the author exhibits dex. 
terity, strength, and taste. E:en’s character is a strange and 
powerful oue; we become profoundly interested in the man, who 
yet is a repellent personality, and with all his qualities one whom 
we do not think any woman would really love, for the simple 
reason that, with his fine theories and consistent practice, he isa 
profound egotist, and his constant preoccupation about his wife 
is a selfish one. There is the technical fault in the story that 
analysis bears an undue proportion to incident; but the reader 
readily overlooks this when the end is reached, and the thread 
of fate can be traced throughont. ‘The third story, 4 
Pastoral, is simple, pathetic, and pleasing. But for one feeble 
image, which injures the effect of the best bit in it—the death 
of a labourer’s wayward daughter, come home to die after she 
has seen out her folly and her sin—this short story would be 
faultless of its kind. ‘I will compare,” says the author, “this 
cutting-off in youth to the spoiling of a fair sheet of paper, 
brought to white, smooth gloss by fifty processes, and then 
ruthlessly rejected and torn for one soiling blot of ink.” This 
is inept and ineffective; we quote it because it is an example of 
the temptation into which all young writers are liable to fall, that 
of not leaving well alone, of moralising where their business is 
to narrate only. To such a temptation a writer of so much 
promise as Mr. Julian Ord ought henceforth to rise superior. 


A VINDICATION OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON#* 
M. Tare and other eminent foreign critics have remarked with 
amazement, and apparently with amusement as well, the devo- 
tion of the English people to morality. They seem bewildered 
at the spectacle of a nation which, while not indifferent to cakes 
and ale, and quite alive to the fact that ginger is hot in the 
mouth, does, nevertheless, regard the ethical quality of a maz 
or a book as pre-eminently important, and will not admit either 
that loose living is a privilege uf genius, or that prurience is 
atoned for, much less justified, by supreme literary art. To such 
critics the present work will seem an oddly characteristic illas- 
tration of our national eccentricity, and it is easy to imagine 
what they would have to say concerning it. ‘ Here,’ a writer 
of M. Taine’s stamp might declare, ‘ is an amazing work which, 
though written with unimpeachable sincerity and solemnity, 
reads to a Frenchman like a veritable satire upon that strange 
passion of the English for moral decorum. It is curious enough 
that the puritanic propriety of their shopkeeping middle classes 
should be demanded of the poet and the novelist; but though 
curious, it is not incomprehensible, for to the English man, and 
still more to the English woman, the poem or novel is best 
relished when it is but a sermon in disguise, and from a preacher 
regard for the convenances may fairly be demanded. But itis 
not enough for these English that their singers and romancers 
should forswear sack and live cleanly; even the devotee of pure 
stience, though he may add a new continent to the domain of 
the intellect, does not satisfy them unless he can produce @ 
record that would pass muster in a young ladies’ boarding: 
school, or, like a rosi2ve, present a certificate of maidenly 
modesty. Here, for example, is the late Professor De Morgan, 
a distinguished mathematician, who was so seriously disturbed 
by a suggestion that the great Sir Isaac Newton was guilty of 
giving countenance to a faua pas on the part of a pretty niece, 
that he could not rest until he had written a volume of some 
hundred and fifty pages to disprove this dreadful calummy. So 
much in earnest is he, that one might think that the fate of the 








™ Newton, his Friend, and his Niece. By the late Augustus De Morgan. 
Edited by his Wife and by his Pupil, Arthur Cowper Ranyard, London: Elliot 
Stock. 
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eaten 
Newtonian astronomy depended upon the result of bis pleadings. 
Asa matter of fact, there is a risk which is equally terrible,— 
the danger that the “ moral sense” of England may be outraged 
py the discovery that its great man was but a man after all, not 
arosiere. Itis very strange.’ 

We can imagine all this, and while we can feel what would be 
jntended as the satirical point of it, we still think that the 
stupid English have the best of the argument. It is not a 
whim, at which culture may indulge in a quiet laugh, but a 
healthy human instinct, which regards the co-existence of 
intellectual greatness and moral laxity as an anomaly; which 
refuses to allow genius to disregard with impunity the 
moral order which alone makes society and civilisation 
possible ; and which reads with regret the story of an intel- 
lectually splendid career marred by some vice which re- 
duces the man to a lower level than that of the brute to which 
morality is unknown. We therefore see nothing to raise a 
laugh, save one of the Mephistophelian order, in this attempt by 
the late Professor De Morgan to free the great name of Sir 
Isaac Newton from an imputation which has obtained a certain 
currency, and to which Voltaire has given his authority. The 
imputation is that Newton connived at the dishonour of his 
half-niece, Mrs.—or, as we should now say, Miss—Catherine 
Barton, and that he received from his patron, Lord Halifax, 
Miss Barton’s alleged protector, a place in the Mint as the price 
of his infamy. The facts of the case are involved in rather re- 
markable obscurity. It is on record that Newton had such a 
niece, and that Lord Halifax did procure for him the offices of 
Warden and Master of the Mint, and it seems probable, though 
it can hardly be said to be absolutely proved, that for five 
or six years Miss Barton, in some capacity, whether it were 
that of housekeeper, mistress, or wife, resided in the house 
of Lord Halifax. The imputation that the capacity was that of 
mistress, and that Newton acted as go-between, was made most 
authoritatively by Voltaire in No. 21 of the Lettres Philosophiques, 
where he says :—‘ I thought in my youth that Newton made his 
fortune by his extreme merit. I imagined that the Court and the 
City of London had nominated him by acclamation Master of the 
Mint. Not at all. Isaac Newton had a very charming neice; 
Madame Conduitt, whom the Minister Halifax found very 
agreeable. Fluxions and gravitation would have served him 
nothing in the absence of a pretty niece.” Voltaire, it will be 
seen, wrote after the event, as Halifax had been dead some time 
when Miss Barton married Mr. Conduitt, a man of undoubted 
character and position, and it will be observed that he makes 
no explicit charge against any one; but there can be no doubt 
of the nature of the innuendo contained in the passage. 
It is evident that the scandal was, so to speak, in the air; 
and though it has never attained any wide currency, the 
biographers of Newton, who must have been aware of its 
existence, have either been silent concerning it, or have treated 
itin an uncomfortably ambiguous manner which is anything 
but reassuring. It matters comparatively little that Voltaire’s 
principal insinuation was altogether unfounded, Newton having 
received his place at the Mint while his niece was but a child; 
there is no doubt whatever that Halifax and Miss Barton had 
very intimate relations with each other, and that the propriety 
of these relations had been publicly, though discreetly and 
reservedly, canvassed. 

To Professor De Morgan, the fair fame of Newton was too 
dear to allow him to be content that the illustrious dead should 
rest under the imputation of acting as pandar to his noble 
patron, and the volume before us is the result of his attempt at 
exculpation. The end was commendable; and though we do 
not think that the writer absolutely proves his case—which is 
that Halifax and Miss Barton were privately married—he 
brings such evidence in favour of it as to make it all 
but impossible to believe the contrary,—evidence that in a 
criminal case would, in any court of law, ensure the acquittal of 
the accused person. Unfortunately, Professor De Morgan’s 
manner of urging his plea is not altogether fortunate. A 
mathematician is likely to remember that the whole is greater 
than a part; but when he enters the field of literature, he 
should remember that a part is often greater than the whole, 
and this important fact has clearly been forgotten. The evidence 
which the writer had to adduce might easily have been com- 
Pressed into about twenty pages, and would have gained force 
by sach compression ; but it is here spread over a hundred 
and fifty pages, and is overlaid with irrelevant detail. If we 





acquainted with both Halifax and Miss Barton, the terms of 
Halifax’s will, the circumstances of Miss Barton’s marriage to 
Mr. Conduitt—a man who was not at all likely to take a wife 
with a stained reputation—and the wording of a noteworthy 
letter from Sir Isaac to Sir John Newton, we can hardly do other- 
wise than believe that Miss Barton was the unacknowledged 
wife of Halifax; but Professor De Morgan tried to prove so 
many things, that he may leave on many readers’ minds the 
impression that he has failed to prove the one thing needful. 
This is unfortunate, for the work was worth doing, and Professor 
De Morgan might have made his point clearer. That he has 
written at all, however, is a matter for hearty congratula- 
tion. Newton was undoubtedly a great man, one of the greatest. 
He has been regarded as also a good man, and the majority 
of healthy-minded people would consider it a reason for pro- 
found regret were they compelled to think otherwise. From the 
possibility of having to feel such regret Professor De Morgan 
has saved them; and though he cannot now receive it, he has 
earned the gratitude of all to whom the moral reputation of an 
illustrious Englishman is a thing of price. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————_+_>——_——__ 

The most important article, at least of a political character, in the 
new number of the Scottish Review is a clear, temperate, and, on 
the whole, able paper on the Greek Question, by M. Demetrius 
Bikélas, who has a right to be heard upon such a subject. M, 
Bikélas, who assures us that “the Great Idea of raising again the 
Christian Empire once enthroned at Byzantium ” no longer “ actuates 
the movements of our national policy,’ states the views of his fellow- 
countrymen in these words : —“‘ We hope to have a Greek State with 
a Northern frontier starting eastwards from the Adriatic at some 
point north of Corfu, and reaching the Agean at some point east of 
the Chalcidic Peninsula, including such part of Macedonia as is Greek. 
The Island of Crete would be our farthest limit southward. We 
would fain see Montenegro aggrandised, and between such a Monte- 
negro and ourselves, an emancipated Albania, either autonomous 
or attached to ourselves by a brotherly tie. We would that 
our Northern frontier should meet the frontiers of a fully expanded 
Servia, and of an enlarged and united Bulgaria, embracing not only 
the actual Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, but also all territory 
which is really inhabited by Bulgars.’”? Both good criticism and 
sound morality are to be found in an article on “ Ethics and Art in 
Recent Novels ;” and there ig some shrewd sense on “ The Hundred 
Best Books ”’ craze ina paper on “ Fallacies of Reading Lists.” ‘“ Bar- 
bonr’s Legends of the Saints” and “The Caldwell Papers” are 
excellent examples of the essays treating of Scotch literary and 
historical subjects for which this Review has now obtained a special 
reputation, and of which the present is an admirable number,— 
admirable as regards the variety no less than the quality of the 
contents. 

My Royal Father. By James Stanley Little. 3 vols. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—There is nothing which critics preach so continuously, and yet to 
so little purpose, as the necessity of using some shading in the drawing 
of character. Mr. Little has not taken the lesson to heart, for of all 
the absolutely unredeemed villains that ever existed in fiction, Gaston 
Verschoyle is the worst, a prodigy all the more remarkable since he is 
the brother of a paragon of virtue. Neither deep study of Nature nor 
skilful construction of plot attracts us in Mr. Little’s novel ; yet it has 
merits. One goes on reading it without exactly knowing why. The 
characters are scarcely interesting, the incidents do not excite; but 
there is a certain liveliness and intelligence about the book which 
attract. What a curious bit of ill-luck it is that has made Mr. Little 
speak of a Colonial Bishop having been his bero’s master at Wellington 
College, of all places in the world! “ For you must know,” says the 
gentleman in question, “in early life my grandfather was a domine.” 
(Is this the right spelling ? one seems to be used to seo an “i” in the 
final syllable.) As Wellington College was founded in 1858, the 
Bishop’s “early life” presents a chronological difficulty. 

Conspiracy. By Adam Badeau. (Warne and Co.)—The scene of 
this tale is laid partly in Cuba, partly in Washington, and the author, 
it is clear, has two objects in view,—to express his sympathy with 
Cuban patriots, and to expose the intrigues and indifference of 
Washington politicians. The latter of these aims he pursues with 
very considerable vigour. If the States are governed in the way in 
which Conspiracy describes, there must be much inherent vitality in 
the Constitution, and power of resistance to bad influences in the 
governed, to have prevented a crash. ‘The Cuban part of the story 
is scarcely so forcible, but it is more attractive. The patriot brigand, 
and the girl who loves him at first sight with Southern rapidity, are 
highly picturesque figures ; and the descriptions of society in Havana 


put side by side the statements of Swift, who was intimately | are full of colour. If Mr. Badeau’s facts are exact (his prologue 
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claims to be a true history), the conduct not so much of the Spanish 
Government as of the Cuban Volunteers, in dealing with the patriotic 
A more barbarous murder than that of 
Alonzo de la Campa has not been committed in this century. 


movement, was atrocious. 
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Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A 
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Master 
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-s HIBBERT LECTURE, 1886.— 
A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on “ The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS. 
TRATED by OELTIC HEATHENDOM, ” will be 
delivered by Pr fessor RHYS, of the University of 
Oxford, at 8ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place, 
on the following days, viz. :—MONDAY, 3rd, 
WEDNESDAY, 5th, MONDAY, 10th, WEDNES- 
DAY, 12th, MONDAY, 17th, WEDNESDAY, 19th, 
WEDNESDAY, 25th, and FRIDAY, 23th May, 
at5p.m. Admission to the Course of Lectures will 
be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of 
attending the Lectures are requested to send their 
Names and Addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and 
NORGATE, 14 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C, not later than April 30th, and as soon as 
possible after that date tickets will be issued to as 
many persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Cour:e of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Professor RHYS, at Oxford, in the New Examina- 
tion Schools, at 2. 30 p.m., on each of the following 
days, viz. :—THUR&DAY, 6th, SATURDAY, 8th, 
THURSDAY, 13th, SAT URD AY, 15th, THURS: 
DAY, 20th, SATURDAY, 22nd, THURSDAY, 27th, 
and SATURDAY, 29th May. Admission to the 
Oxford Course will be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 
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Large airy buildings a Daten; 10 acres play- 
ground, fives courts, gymnasium, carpenters’ shop. 

Prepares Boys for the Universities, and Army, 
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Schools. 
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3 SCHOOLS and NAVY.—Mr. J. C. THOMSON, 
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for BOYS next September, in the neighbourhood of 
Belsize Park, Ground for cricket and football. Par- 
ticulars on ee 29 York sinmeai he 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
4 (for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, [Baker 
treet, 
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Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Lind Owners and Occupiers, 
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PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCLE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
=F Right Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


a Colonel R. N‘gel F. Kingscotr, C.B. 
G.orge T. J. Sotherou-Esteourt, Esq. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Es 
William John Edmonds, ies 
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Head Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.Ay 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
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Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High-class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and Modern sides Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 


versities, 
ISS SICKERT, of GIRTON 
COLLEGE, will follow up her COURSE of 
LECIURES <n ECONOMICS, given to Women 
during the Lent Term, by a more Advanced Course, 
to BEGIN the first week in MAY, and to be given ia 
Hampstead, and in Kensington. 

Should a sufficient number of students offer them- 
selves, Miss Sickert would also repeat her Elementary 
Course, 

For further particulars, Pembroke 
Gardens, Kensington. 
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NHE RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY'S 
RIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The PUBLIC MEETING will be HELD on 
FRIDAY EVENING, May 7th, 1886, at EXETER 
HALL. The Chair will be taken at 7 o’clock by 
SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq. Among the Speakers will 
be the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
London; Rev. William Cuff. Shoreditch Tabernacle ; 
Rev. Dr. Murphy, Crouch Hill Presbyterian Church; 
Ven. Archdeacon Richardson, Camden Church, Cam- 


fperwell. 

ba Choir of 600 Schoulchildren will sing from 6.30 
and during the evening, under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph Proudman. Doors open at 6o’clock. Tickets 
for seats, which will be reserved till 6.45, may be had 
on application to the SECRETARIES, 56 Paternoster 
Row, London; or at the various places of worship 
throughout the Metropo'is. 


CIT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
MAY Ist. The Hospital contains 270 beds, is situated 
in one of the most pleasant districts of London, and 
is in direct communication by rail with all parts of 
the Metropolis. Several Scholarsh ps in Natural 
Science will be offered for petition in September. 
Under the new regulations of the Examining Board, 
itis an advantage to 








begin in the Summer Session, 
and students entering in May are eligible to compete 
for the Scholarships in September. Special Classes 
are held for the Preliminary Scient'fic Examination 
of the University of London, fee £10 10s, which will 
be returned to any member of the class who enters as 
a perpetual pupil. 

Gentlemen who enter for this course count their 
medical studies from the time at which they com- 
mence their attendances on the Lectures of Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

As an incentive to clinical study, 211 mediow ap- 
pointments in the Hospital, including the five house- 
gurgeoncies, are open to pupils without additional fee 
or expense of any kind, thus offering advantages, 
both professional and pecuniary, of the highest im- 
portance to the student, and forming a valuable addi- 
tion to tLe system of scholarships and prizes. These 
offices are awarded after competition, preference 
being given to the qualified perpetual pupils of the 
Hospital, 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, 33 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
€tudents may reside in the College, under the 
supervision of the Warden, Dr. ROBERT MAGUIRE. 
erms, 90 guineas for the academical year, including 
the asristance of the Demonstrators of the School on 
three evenings of the week. 
Prospectus and rules may be obtained from the 
WARDEN. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the 
COLLEGE on AUGUST 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1886, for 
the award of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£30 cach, tenable for three years, offered by the 
Clothwerkers’ Company, and by G. E. Fister, ksq. 
aa must be under the age of 17 on August 
th, le 


The Collge Charges, £84 per annum, cover all 
expenses for Board (including an Extra Term in the 
long vacation, and washivg) and Tuition, including 
University Fees. 


For further information apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. ; 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.— SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be OFFERED 


for COMPECITION in JULY.—Apply to the Rev. 
the HEAD M ASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in October, 1886, to 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must 
be under 14 and over 12 on June 1s‘, 1886. Alsothere 
will be in July an ELECTION to FOUR EXHIBI- 
TIONS of the value of £50 a year during residence, 
open to Sons of Officers only.—For particulars, apply 
to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 

(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Squire. 
The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES in the 

AFPTERNOUN of THURSDAY, May 6th. 


Fettes COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEV SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £20, will be OPEN for COMPETITION 
in JULY to BOYS between 11 and 15. 

For particulars, app'y to HEAD MASTER. 
A FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS are 

RECEIVED by the Rev. JOHN S. DAWES, 
D.D., Surbiton, London, S.W., who, by personal 
attertion to the individual wants of his pupils, regu- 
lates their studies acco:ding to their capacity, and 
bestows great care on backward boys. He is assisted 
by first-class Masterr. The pupils are prepared for 
the Public Schools, the Universities, or commercial 
pur-uits, with unusnal opportunities for conversa- 
tional French and German ; culture, refinement, aud 
good social advantages. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 
88 GLOUCESTER STREET, WARWICK 
SQUARE, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Phere 
is al-o an Elementary Class for Little Boys under 
seven, References to parents. 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
May 10th. 
Prospectuses, &c., on application. 


























COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Policies indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 


Offices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








COLLINSON 


AND LOCK. 


(LATE JACKSON AND GRAHAM.) 





f FURNITURE. 
ARTISTIC ;CURTAINS. 
_PAPERHANGINGS. 


CARPETS. 
INEXPENSIVE. FINEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





ee. ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap bas obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 


sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, London, N.W. 
Established 1871. 
CLASSES will REOPEN on APRIL 30th, 1886. 
For prospectuses, references, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPALS. 


CHOOL for GIRLS.— “CRAN- 
FORD,” Oakdale Road, Coventry Park, 
Streatham, S.W.—Modern system. Public examina- 
tions taken. Resident diplumée and certificated 
teachers. Visiting profe:sors. Advanced and Ele- 
mentary Morning Classes. — Address, LADY 
PRINCIPAL. 
AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norw'ch High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
a Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. 


CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


--. £1,000,000 











Capital ... eee a4 
Income ... on a aed ren 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 





CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farquaar, Esq. 


l NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ..... ........... wee £1,500,000 
pe reer 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on applica’ ion. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc 
joes prming are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amvuunt of this issue is 





500,060, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 


. 





Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice.—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orricr—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayab'e on demand, 

TWO PR CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, cal-ulated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertak-s for its customers, f ee of 
charge, the cnstody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securicies and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSUROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884. 











ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life As-urance. 
Paid-in claims, £6 £00,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000. 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Fconomical manazement, liberal conditions, large 
bonus*s, immediate payment of c'aims, 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on excep- 
tionally favourable terms. 

48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLIsHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
“ WILLIAM C. ee} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 
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OTICE.—Messrs. THROWER and 
RIDGWAY, 2) Imperial Buildmgs, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C., insert Advertisements at favourable 
rates in all London, provincial, colonial, and foreign 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicils, One copy 
only for any quantity of papers required, Advertisers 
advised as to best media, 


ADY STUDENTS’ HOME, 
RUSSELL HOUSE, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Established 1878. For particulars, apply to Miss 
OAIL, Principal. Members of Council:—The Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, Miss Augusta Spottiswoode, the 
Lady Wentworth, C. D. Newton, Esq., C.B., M.A., 
LL.D., D.C.L., British Museum, and others, 





LFRACOMBE.-—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, newly decorated and furnished. 

wo hundred and fifty apartments, magnificent 
salle & manger, elegant drawing-rooms; large 
billiard-room, comfortable smoking-room; orna- 
mental grounds of five acres extending to the sea; 
eight lawn-tennis courts. Tariff of MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


a0 0 Er 


JOHN ABBOTT AND CO, 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 
PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 


DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET PRICES. 
LOW COMMISSIONS. 


EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
INFORMATION. 
Monthly and Mid-Monthly Circulars, 
Pamphlet on Options, with Lowest Quotations for same, 
all.post free on application. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








EXCHANGE. 








GOLD MEDAL, 





E P P 8’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc 0 CGC O A. 





RY’S 
URE 
‘eee ENTRATED 
OCOA. 


**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.’—Sir Cuas, A. 
CamERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


‘*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


CTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S8.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—This Ointment affords the shortest, 
safest, and easiest path to sounduess in all kinds of 
skin d seases, scrofulous affections, scorbutic maladies, 
ulcerations, eruptions, and inflammations. There is 
nothing deleterious in the composition of Holloway’s 
Oinment, but on the contrary, its ingredients possess 
the most soothing, purifying, and strengthening 
qualities, so that it can be used with perfect safety by 
persons of all ages. The delicate skin of infants is 
not irritated by its application, and it is equally 
alapted for subduing the tedious ulcerations attacking 
the aged, In all constitutional, chronic, and complex 
affections, Hulloway's Pills should be taken while the 
Ointment is being used, in order that all baneful 
matter may be expelled from the system, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 847, MAY, 1886, 236d. 
OoNnTENTS. 
Sarracinesca, By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 1-3, 


Moss FrRoM A Rorumne Stone. By Laurence 
Oliphant. 


Zit aND XOE: THEIR EaRty EXperiences. Con- 
clusion 


Tue STaTe’s EMINENT DOMAIN. 

Tue Crack oF Doou.—Part X. 

DANTE FOR THE GENERAL. By One of Them. 
ie fed Davip. (A Legend of the Talmud.) By 


Mr. GLapstonn’s SCHEME, 


Witiiam Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ndon. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR MAY. 


Mr. GuLApsTONe’s IrIsH CONSTITUTION. By Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. 
Tue Economic Crisis AnD ITs CausEs. By Emile 


de Laveleye. 
THE“ QUARTERLY REVIEW“ AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 
REvision. By the Dean of Peterborough. 
GOVERNMENT BY JOURNALISM. By W. T. Stead. 
JuLranNa Horatia EwinG. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
THE CHILD OF THE ENGLISH SavaGe, By Cardinal 
Manning and the Rev. B. Waugh. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. By Professor 
Dowden. 
PEASANT PROPERTY IN France. By H. Baudrillart, 
Member of the Institute of France. 
THE PrRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD, By W. 
Holman Hunt. 
CONTEMPORARY RFCORDS :— 
I, Ecciesrasticat History, By Professor G. T. 
Stokes. 
II, GENERAL LITERATURE. 


IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
*,* A SECOND EDITION is now ready of the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for APRIL, with 
the first of Mr. HOLMAN HUNT'S Articles on 
“The PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD.” 


‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MAY. 2 6d. 


Tue NapIR OF LIBERALISM. By Matthew Arnold. 

A FEw MORE Worps aspout NAMES. By Frederic 
Harrison. 

THE JUBILEE OF THE ReForMCiLuUB. By W. Fraser 

@. 

WHENCE CAMETHECOMETS? By Richard A. Proctor. 

Mr. DonNELLY’S SHAKESPEARE CIPHER. By Percy 
M. Wallace. 

THE Nationa InpDIAN Conoress. By John Slagg. 

THE CASE OF GALILEO. By the Rev. J. Murphy. 

Women’s SurrraGe: A Reprty. By Mrs. Fawcett. 

THE Factors oF OrGanic Evorvution. (Concluded.) 
By Herbert Spencer. 

Raitway TRAFFIC AND CHARGES. By Ernest Moon. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. By Frank H. 





ill. 
London: KEGAN Pavt, TRENCH, and Co. 


The EXPOSITOR for MAY contains Captain 
Conder’s Reply to Professor Socin on the 
Work of the Palestine Evploration Fund, 
and Articles by Canon Westcott, Dr. 
Marcus Dods, Canon Kirkpatrick, Prin- 
cipal Edwards, Dr. Alex. Maclaren, and 

Price 1s Monthly. 





Professor Salmond. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 
MYHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 324, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
1, Matuew Panis. 
2. RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 
3. ARCHIVES OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 
4, Yromen FarRMERS IN Norway. 
5. OLIVER CROMWELL. 
6. TRAVELS THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
7. THe I@naTIAN EpistLes, 
8. Books AnD READING. 
9, CHARACTERISTICS OF DEMOCRACY. 
10, THE GLADSTONE-MORLEY ADMINISTRATION, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, for MAY, price ls, 


HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. JOSEPH S. EXELL, M.A. 
ConTEnTs :—Introduction to the Second Book of 
Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury.—The Old Testament in the Light, 
of Recent Research. V. By the Rev. Professor A.N. 
Sayce, M.A.—Notes on the Revised Version of the 
Psalter. By the Rev. E. G. King, D.D.—The King- 
dom of God. By Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D.— 
A Difficult Text. By Joseph John Murphy.—The 
Mystery of Godliness. By Rev. R. Johnstone, D.D, 
Edinburgh: T, and T. Criarg, 38 George Street. 
London: Kegan Pavt, Trencu, and Co, 


RCHITECTURE at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY —See the BUILDER for May Ist 
(price 4d, by post, 444; Annual Subscription, 19s).— 
Also Premiated Design for Fulham Vestry Hall ; 
Perspective View of Pub!‘c Buildings, Newoastle-under- 
Lyme; Northumberland Avenue Hotel (Elevation 
and Plans)—New Light on the East Pediment of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia—Letter from Paris— 
Deerhurst Church (with Sketches)—Building Stones 
(Student’s Column), &c,—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen, 














GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SON’s 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Lady DILKE’S NEW BOOK, 
In crown 8yo, cloth, price 33 6d, 


THE SHRINE OF DEATH, 


AND OTHER STORIES, 
By Lady DILKE, 





ROUTLEDGE’S POCKET LIBRARY, 

VOLUME for MAY. 

Cloth, cut or uncut, 1s; gilt tops, 1s 6d: st 

grain, 23 6d, i 

SERIOUS POEMS, 

By THOMAS HOOD. 

*,* A List of the Nine Volumes already issned ix this 

Series will be sent on application, e 





MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, 
VOLUME for MAY. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


A Metrical Version of the Acharnians, the Knights, 
and the Birds, with occasional Comment - 
By JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. 
Crown 8vo, 320 pages, cut or uncut edges, 1s; paych- 
ment, gilt tops, 1s 6d, 
*,* A List of the 37 Volumes already issued in this 
Library will be sent on application, 


A New Edition.—BALZAOC’S NOVELS, in English, 
OLUME for MAY. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d each. 


LA DUCHESSE DE LANGEAIS. 
Also ready.—PERE GORIOT, 


ROUTLEDGR’S EXCELSIOR SERIES. 
VOLUME for MAY. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 608 pages, cut, or paper sides 
uncut, 23, 


HOLMES’S BREAKFAST TABLE 


SERIES. 
Including ‘‘ Tae AUTOCRAT, the PROFESSOR, ant 
the POET at the BRHAK FAST TABLE.” 
*.* A Li tof the 118 Volumes already issued in this 
Series will be sent on application. 
GRAPHOLOGY. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 


A GUIDE TO THE SCIENCE OF 
GRAPHOLOGY. 
With an Explanation of some of the Mysteries of 
Handwriting. 
By HENRY FRITH, F.A.S. 





London: BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 





Now ready, Third Edition, price 21s, cloth. 


NGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. From tke Teutonic Invasion tothe 
Present Time. By T. P. Tasweu-Lanemean, 
B.C.L., formerly Vinerian Scholar in the University 
of Oxford, and late Professor of Constitutional Law 
and History, University College, London. Third 
Edition, Revised, with Notes, by C. H. E. CarMIcHaAzi, 
M.A. Oxon, 
STEvENS and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Baz, 


VHE CHRISTIAN REFORMER 
. for MAY, price ls, contains:—A National 
Church. By the Rev. S A. Steinthal, the Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong, B.A., the Rev. Canon Bradby, D.D.— 
Evolution, and the Existence of Satan. By Dr. P. 
Henry Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., &e., and the Rev. 0. 
Hargreve, M.A.—As You Like It. By Professor 
Morley.—Human Automatism and Free Will. By 
the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S8., &¢.— 
Note on the Age of the Ten Commandments. By 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteod, M.A —Reviews and Notivzes 
of Books.—Ecclesiastical Notes. 

London: WILLIAMS and NorGAre. 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMD- 
LITHOGRAPHS from Frescoes and other 
Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, aud 
at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other 
information will be sent gratis on application. 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fard 
entitles to all privileges of membership. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 +9 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 

sessing ee to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

- 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, London, W. Lists 
ree, 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportatior. 
es on application to DUNVILLE and C0., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or &t 
their London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strard, 
London, W.C, 
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A GLOWING STORY OF LOVE, PASSION, AND WAR. 
THe MOST THRILLING AND FASCINATING BOOK OF THE OBNTORY. 


AUTHORISED 
S H E L D O N’ S | eR 2-8 AcE. 
THM INLAN ROMANCE | za 
FAT CARTHAGINIAN ROMANCE, S 1 ts b 
Berson Flaabert.’’—Times, a aim @) 


THE POPULAR VERDICT. 


FIRST EDITION OF 7,000 NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION NOW IN THE PRESS. 


This, the ORIGIN AL and ONLY AUTHORISED TRANSLATION,—the result 
of ceveral years’ labour,—has received the unqualifiel praise of the highest 
authorities in the land. 

Authorised, September, 1355 ; Announced, October, 1885 ; Publishe?, March, 1886. 

“No novel ever issued probably had such universal and such sudden effect.”— 
Standard. 

= ROYALTY PAID TO FLAUBERT’S HEIR. 

B ware of Piratical Editions!!! 
To be had of all Librarics and Booksellers, price 63. 


SAXON and CO., 23  Bouverie oe E.C. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The NEW VOLU. M E in the above Series, 
entitled “ EARTHQUAKES and other EARTH 
MOVEMENTS,” by Professor JOHN MILNE, 
with 38 Figures, is ready this day at all Booksellers’, 


price 5s. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


URN AL of EDUCATION. 
e No. 202, for MAY. 

THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY CHEMtstTRy. By Dr. Wormell. 
Puitosopny oF Epvcation. By Professor Blackie 

METHODS OF TracHING History. By Rey. A. Jamson Smith. 
MEMORIALS OF A CAMBRIDGE MAN. 

CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN FRAN‘E. 

JOHANN HEINRICH PESTALO2ZI. 

A GIRTONIAN FUNERAL, 

Occasional Nores; CORRESPONDENCE. 

Reviews; Forrign Notes ; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 
TRANSLATION Prize; E XTRA PRIZE. 


Price 61; per post, 7d. 
Offices : 86 Freer waneetin Lonpoy, E.C. 





o| 


SL ONS Por 


— 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letau Hoyt. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES cf the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from a!l the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
— AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY 


aN. 


Prospectus on application, 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI, 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated pana, wit Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 60, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovtsmpe Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
er 0; Narrow Column. . £2310 0 
5 5 0O| Half-Column . 11 0 
« 212 6] Quarter-Column....... cove O17 6 
9a per line for every additional oontaming on 
an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 


Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 

Kingdom .. AES 6 nics 014 8..... 7 3 
Including postage to any “of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, Frauce, Germs ‘eid ws Bae : sneses 015 8......6 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &e. . a: a ee OM Sin... OS 9 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, om Edition. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. 


Gorpon Cummrina, Author of “At Home in Fiji,’’ ‘A Lady's Cruise ina 
French Man of-War,” “ Fire Fountains,’ &c. With Portrait of the Author, 
and numerous Illustrations, New Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 25s. 
“We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphic uly ‘the Heathen 
Chines’ and his surroundings.’’—Athencum. 
“ Miss Gordon Cumming has written many good b-oks, and this is one of the 
very best of them.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“Tt is one of the most informing hooks on China that has ever been written in 
English.”’—Contemporary Review. 
‘ The letters are full cf useful, bright, and entertaining information relating 
to Chinese cuztoms, — ‘ter, and scenery.’’—Scotsman, 
eap Edition, at all Railway Bookstalls. 


From KORTI to KHARTUM. By Colonel 


Sir Cuartes W. Witson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., &e. ; late Deputy-Adjatant- 
General (Intelligence Branch), Nile Expedition. Filth Edition, crown 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, 2s 6d. 
“The record of one of the most remarkable enterprises in military history.”— 
Times. 
*‘One of the most interesting and exciting military romances which we have 
ever read.” —Athenwum. 
“The story is one of surpassing interest, whether regarded as a tale of adven- 
ture simply, or as a military exploit.’’— Westminster Review, 
‘A very fascinating book.”—Graphic. 
A New and Cheapsr Edition. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Lawirss, Author of “A Chelsea Householder,” ‘A Millionaire’s Cousin.” 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

‘4 realistic and truthful depiction of existing conditions in Ireland.”— Dublin 
Trish Times. 

‘The merit of the book is the clear penetrating insight it gives into Irish 
character, and into the modifications of that character.’’—Dublin Evening Mail, 
“The characters in this powerful book are few, but vory strongly indicated.” — 
Spectator. 

**A very remarkable Irish tale.’”’—Daily News. 
This day is published. 


SERMONS by a LAY HEADMASTER. By 


Hety Horcuinson Atmonp, M.A. Oxon., HeadMaster of Loretto School. 
Crown 8vo, 5a. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G@. CnrisTtorPHER 
Davits, Author of “The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.”’ Illustrated with 7 Full- 
page Plates, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A BOOK about ROSES. How to Grow and 


Show Them. By S. Reyyotps Howe, Canon of Lincoln. Ninth Edition, 
Revised, feap. 8vo, 3s 60. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon 


GaAULTIER, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fourteenth 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS , Edinburgh and London. 


LADIRS 1 
WRITE FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, post free. 


The “DAILY NEWS” says: 
“ENGLISHWOMEN no longer need to patronise the pro- 
duce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen Textures are concerned. 
DIRECT. England has in some instances outs — the competitors who 
were some years ago ahead of her. 


rrou DARLINGTON GROSS-WARP 
SERGES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as 
OUR anything we have bad from abroad, and the union of warmth 
to lightness, so necessary to health, is in these materials 
brought to perfection. The fineness of the wool of which they 
are composed—LHnglish wool, be it understood—imparts to the 
OWN serges the admirable quality of draping in those soft folds now 
so essential from the voint of view of fashion.’’ 
TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST COLOURINGS, AND 
PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIFFERENT Re 
MILLS. ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, POST FREE. 
Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway station in 
Great Britain. 
Any quantity cut, at wholesale price (10}d to 33 per yard). 


HENRY PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, Tho Mills, DAR LINGTON, Estd. 1752. 











FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


—_———— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 

The ordinary doce is 2 large wireglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 
efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an 
equal quantity of very hot water. 

“*T know nothing at al! equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 

Sir Heer ny THOMPSON, F. R.0.8. Lon S. Lond. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


‘The ‘SPECTATOR c can be had on nm Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nitsson’ S, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


The SPECTATOR is: on Sale regularly at Messrs. CupPLEs 
Ursam, anv Co.’s, 283. Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depét, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 


Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 





19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
PATRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
CuarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Dervty-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actruary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


anmnaes INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1835. 


Total Funds a) ave ses oe oa eas a oe ove £3 pop 
Total Annual Income ... se one bas one aes ee 686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death Py Bo 560 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus 7 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON SATISFACTORY PROOF OF TITLE. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Feld and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

he SECURITY.—The Funds of the Suciety now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 

The Income of the Society is upwards of 


QUARTER 6 flee an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. 
Turre HUNDRED AND FirTy THOUSAND POUNDS. 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest ; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon “which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members, The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonne will be declared on J une 1st, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums ma; y fidently be anti 

4, MANAGEMENT.—The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business. The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


‘The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD nuldenanite LONDON, W. 


a8 


WHISKY. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calcu'ated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


ea” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 


MILK AS FOOD 
THE NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. Delicious in flavour. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. In Tins, 2s 6d each, 
SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M & G N E S I A sd Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglags, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 28 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


of Chemists everywhere, and 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 





ALL WHO COLDS 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A DAUGHTER of the GODs, 


JANE STANLEY. 2 vols, 


LUCIA (Le VALBRIANT), By 


Mrs. Avaustus Craven, Author of “A Sister 
Story.” Translated by Lady Herzerr of 
2 vols. 


A DIAMOND in the ROUGH, 
By At IcE O’Hanton, Author of “The Unfore- 
seen.’’ 3 vols, 


LOVE the PILGRIM. By May 


CromMELIN, Author of ‘‘ Queenie,” mf aon of 
a Girl,” &. 3 vols. 


The FAVOURITE of FORTUNE. 


By Exxa Curtis (Shirley Smith), Author of “Aan 


By 


for Herself,’’ ‘‘ His Last Stake.” 3 vols, 
WON by WAITING. By Edna 
Lyati, Author of “Donovan,” ‘“ We Two,” &, 


New and R.-vised Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 


BUnST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


“ELLIOT ‘STOCK’s PUBLICATIONS, — 


Seoond Edition, in handeome pia 8vo, cloth, price 


The WIT end” HUMOUR of LIFE. 
Being Familiar Talks with Young Christians, By 
the late Cuartes Stanrorp, D.D., Author of 
“Central Truths,” &. 

“Wise and helpful throughout; it is genial and 
sympathetic, dealing with old themes witha freshness 
which is the best evidence of a master hand.”— 
Christian rt 

foap. 8vo, cloth, 53, — free. | 

QUEST ‘and VISION: ssays in Life 
and Literature. By the Rev. W. J. Dawsoy, 
Author of ** A Vision of Souls,’ &c, 

** Lovers of literature could find no better guide to 
» innermost heart of modern ypoetry.”— Methodist 

‘imes. 


Now ready, foap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, 


price 5s. 
NOTES for BOYS (and their FATHERS) 
on MORALS, MIND, and MANNERS, By “ Ay 
Oup Boy,” B.A. Lond , Barrister-at-Law. 
** Always sensible...... it is quite certain that any lad 
who woul’ lay all this instruction to heart would be 
very much the better for it.’’—Speotator. 


Second Edition, in demy 8vo, coloured wrapper, 


. price _6d. 
DARKNESS in the LAND of EGYPT, 
and LIGHT in the DWELUINGS of the 
CHILDREN of ISRAEL. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. T. Fraser, R.E. 
‘This is the second edition of a work which demands 
—e a careful peruzal,”—Christian Comnon- 
wea 





London; ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
RIZE ESSAY.—REGISTRATION 
of TITLE. Adjudicators, the Right Hon. Lord 
Hobhouse, Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., Edward F., Turner, 
Esq. By R. Burnet Morris, M, A, LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law. Pricels. To be had of all Booksellers. 
SHaw and Sons, Fetter Lane. 


OWARDS DEMOCRACY. ~ New 
Edition, with numerous added Poems. 7 
Epwarp CarpentER. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 
““A book whose power will certainly make it 
known.’’—Dublin University Review 
Joun Heywoop, Manchester and London. — 
MODERN HANDBOOKS of RELIGION, — 
Now ready, Vol. 3, 160 Wie es, hy ” cloth gilt, ls. 
N’S KNO of GOD. 
By the Rev. R. A. pect B.A. 
Simpxrn and Co., London. 
Sent post free for 10d by Rev. Henry McKean, 
Bath Row, Oldbury. 


Demy 8vo, 52 pp., in Wrapper, price 6d; post free, 7d. 
R PREMIER 











Lord PsLeeee a. FORECAST 
London : Epwarp § STANFORD, 55 Oharing Cross, 8.W. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
E. H. BUNB 


Sir we © BARKLY, KCB. 
USTEE 
Earl of CARNARVON, | Sir — LUBBOCK. 


Earl of ROSE 
The Library contains 100, 000 eens of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £23.a year without eutrance fee, oF 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, 


cg venues are allowed t to — and ten 
pen from Ten to 
Halts past Bix. 





Catalogue “Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4a. Pr 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary pts Librarian. 
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TRUBNER AND COS 
LIST. 


HUNTER’S IMPERIAL 

GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 

Messrs. TRUBNER and OO. have the pleasure to 
inform the public that the FIRST EIGHT VOLUMES 
of the New Edition of Dr. HUNTER’S “IMPERIAL 
GAZETTEER of INDIA” will be ready for delivery 
to Subscribers immediately. 

Price to Subscribers, £2 123 6d the set of Twelve or 
more volumes. 


NEARLY READY. 





Crown 8yvo, pp. about 320, cloth, 7s 6d. 
INDIA REVISITED. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.1., &., 
Author of ‘The Light of Asia,” &e, 


ith 32 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs 
- pe oer by the Author. 





New Edition, post 8vo, cloth. 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 
Its History, People, and Products. 
By the Hon. W. W. HUNTER, C.S.1., C.I.E., LL.D., 


Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, Director- 
General of Statistics to the Govern uent of India, 


NOW READY. 





TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii.-180, cloth, 6s. 
ANCIENT 
PROVERBS AND MAXIMS FROM 
BURMESE SOURCES; 
or, the Niti Literature of Burma. 
By JAMES GRAY, 


Author of “‘ Elements of PaliGrammar,” Translation 
of the Dhammapada, te, 





2 vols. post Svo, pp. xii.-318 and vi,-312, cloth, 21+, 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 
RELATING TO INDO-CHINA. 


Reprinted from “ Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory,’ 
the “ Asiatick Researches,’ and the ‘‘ Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.”’ 


Contemporary Review:—‘The papers treat of 
almost every aspect of Indo-China...... and constitute 
avery material and important contribution to our 
accessible information regarding that country and its 
people.” 





Post 8vo, pp. xii.-72, cloth, 53. 
THE SATAKAS 
OF BHARTRIHARI. 
Translated from the Sanskrit. 
By the Rev. B. HALE WORTHAM, B.A., M.R.A.S.» 
Rector of Eggesford, North Devon. 


St. James’s Gazette :— Many of the maxims in the 
book have a Biblical ring and beauty of expression,”’ 





THE 
INTERNA*IONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 


Vol. III., Part II., royal 4to, pp. xi:.-163, sewed, 25s. 
COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


By Sir WALTER ELLIOT, K.C.S1., F.RS., 


late East India Compiny’s Civil Service in the 
Presidency of Madra-, 
With a Map and ¢ Plates, 





Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-16, wrapper, Is. 
THE RIGHT MODE 
OF RESPIRATION: 
In Regard to Speech, Song, and Health. 
By CHARLES JOHN PLUMPT2E, 
Author of ‘‘ King’s College Lectures on Elocution.” 


The Fourth Edition of which (price 15s) contains 
the above Lecture. 





Feap. 4to, pp. xx.-214, cloth, 10s 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CYMBELINE. 
The Text Revised and Annotated. 

By C. M. INGLEBY, M.A., LL.D., 


Honorary Member of the ‘‘ Deutsche Shakespeare- 


Gesellschaft” of Weimar, and of the Shakespeare 
Society of New York. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


Town Subscriptions... .. from £1 1 O per annum. 


Country me me Are aa as « “eoaend ‘ 
BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT.—Thousands of popular Books in sound Second-hand 
Condition always on Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. Books in Ornamental Bindings or 
strongly Half-bound for Public and Private Libraries. 





ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





LORD ROBERT MONTAGU ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 








On Monday next, in demy 8v», price 123. 


RECENT EVENTS AND A CLUE TO THEIR 
SOLUTION. 


By the Right Hon. Lord ROBERT MONTAGU. 


London: HODDER aud STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





“ Avaunt Perplexity.”’—Love's Lanour Lost. 
Now ready, price 33 61, pp. 530, strongly bound. 


HAZELLS ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA, 1886. 


Containing about Two Thousand Concise and Explanatory Articles on Every Topic of 
Current Political, Social, and General Interest. 
Revised to March 31st, 1886. 
Edited by E. D. PRICE, F.G.8., assisted by leading Specialists in each Department. 
It is intended that this New Annual shall provide the latest information on such subjects as are now, or 


are likely soon to be, in the minds of the public, thus forming a Companion to the Newspaper and a Guide to 
the Current Topics of Conversation. 


London: HAZELL, WATSON, and VINEY, Limited, 52 Long Acre; 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row; and of any Bookseller. 


MRBS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


EFFIE OGILVIE: the Story of a Young 
Life, by Mrs, OLIPHANT, will be published on WEDNES- 
DAY, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, pricé 12s, and may be had at all 
Libraries. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.-— Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that bis guarantee refers 
exclusively to LIEBIG COMPANY’S EX- 


tion with the Baron. 


TRACT of MEAT. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM 


Extracts sold as Baron Liebig’s have no connec. 
—_— 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO0.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8yvo, 2s boards, 2s 6d cloth 
O C E A N A ; 
Or, England and her Colonies. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. 


By ALFRED Epersurim, M.A., D.D., late Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln's 
Inn. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 2 vols, 8vo, 24:3. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fel'ow of Balliol Colleze, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Kdited by R. L. NertLesuiP, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. In 3 vols. 


Vol. II, PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS—LECTURES on KANT, &c. 8vo, 16s. 


Lord NELSON’S LETTERS & DESPATCHES. 
Selected and arranged by Joun Knox Lavcuton, M.A., Lecturer in Naval 
History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8yo, 16s. 


“ While Mr. Laughton has consulted brevity by omissions of immaterial par's 
and formal ties, he gives the very words, and even the original grammar, which 
very often is original too. The result is a volume containing most of what is 
valuable in Sir Harris Nicolas’s bulky compilation, with all the native atmosphere 
and flavour preserved unspoilt. From the midst the figure of the bero stands 
forth in more absolute reality than from any of his many biographics.”—Timis. 


STORIES of WICKLOW: Poems. By George 


Francis ARMSTRONG, M.A., D,Lit. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 
SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS (chiefly Inorganic). By Wititam Crookes, F.8.S., V.P.C.S., 
Editor of “The Chemical News.”’ Second Edition, rewritten and greatly 
enlarged, with 37 Illustrations on Wood, 8vo, 24s. 


The ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. By Henry 


DunninG Mac ieop, M A., Author of ‘‘ The Elements of Banking,” &c. 2 vols. 
Vol. II, Part I., completing ‘“ Pure Economics.’’ Crown 8vo, price 7s 61. 


The BOOK of GENESIS. A New Transla- 


tion from the Hebrew. By Francois LENORMANT. Translated from the 
French, with an Introcuction and Notes, by the Author of “ Mankind, their 
Origin and Destiny.” 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The FRIENDLY SOCIETY MOVEMENT: 


its Origin, Rise, and Growth ; its Social, Moral, and Educational Influences. 
The AFFILIATED ORDERS. By the Rev. Jonn Frome WILKINSON, 
M.A., Financial Member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Man- 
gl Hon. Member of the Ancient Order of Foresters, &c. Crown 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS from CAESAR and CICERO 


for RE-TRANSLATION into LATIN. For the Use of Schools. By Hanry 
Muserave WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 
price 3s 6d.— KEY, supplied to Tutors and Private Students only, price 23 6d. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


SHAFTESBURY. (The First Earl.) By 


H. D. Trait. Crown 8vo, 2s 6a, 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in other LANDS; 


ie SPIRITUAL EXPANSION of ENGLAND. By Rev. W. H. Tucker, 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


ENGLAND. By Grorce G, Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, Rector of 


Waddington. 
NEW NOVELS. 
HESTER’S VENTURE. By the Author of 


‘‘The Atelicr du Lys.” 5 vols. crown Svo, 21s, 


LOVE’S MARTYR. By Miss L. Alma Tadema. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A very wide interest—if we’re not mistaken— 
Miss Tadema’s novel is bound to awaken : 
Though her first—so we’re to!d—’tis first-rate as a ‘starter.’ 
A capital story you’ll find in ‘ Love’s Martyr.’ ’’—Punch. 


= 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 43, MAY. 
Prioe 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
CHILDREN OF Gipeon, By Walter Besant. Book II, Chaps. 4-7. 
To a Dotervut Porr. By H. Courthope Bowen. 
Hours or SprinG. By Richard Jefferies, 
Baroxo. By May Kendall. 
Hum™inc-Birps. By W. H. Hudson, 
May-Tipr. By Lewis Morris. 
An AutuMN Hotipay. By E. Lennox Peel. Chaps. 1-4. 
At THE SIGN OF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND GO’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


POCKET EDITION OF THACKERAY’s 
“VANITY FAIR.” 


NOTICE.—VOLUME I. of a POCKET 
EDITION, in Two Volumes, of “‘ VANTTY 
FAIR,” by W. M. TuHackeray, will Je 
Published on MONDAY NEXT, price 
ls Gd, in cloth, cut or uncut edges; or 1s, 
in paper covers. VOLUME TT, will be 
ready on MAY 26th. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER and CO.S POPULAR 2s and 23 64 
SERIE 


us. 


PORTIA; or, By Passions Rocked, By 


the Author of “* Phyllis,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” ‘“‘ Molly Bawn,” &e. Feap, 8yo, 
boards, pictorial covers, 23; or limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” &e, 
On Monday next, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of “ John 


Herring,” *‘ Mehalah,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by THOMAS HARDY. 
On May 10th, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. By 


THomas Harpy, Author of “far from the Madding Crowd,” “A Pair of 
Blue Kyes,”’ &c. Pe by me 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





ny ayy TIVNT y WT : 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 
Edited by T. H. 8. Escort. 
Mr. Forster. By T. Wemrss Reid. 
Wuat THE LapovureRS WANT. By Francis Seymour Stevenson, M.P, 
Tuk OTHER SIDE OF THE Moon. By Lucas Malet. 
ByGoneE SHows. By Edmund Yates. 
HEREDITY IN HEALTH AND DisEase. By Dr. Henry Maudsley. 
LIBERTY AND LIBERALISM. By W. S. Lilly. 
OcEAN STEAMERS. By Thomas Dykes. 
Tue IrisH Crisis :— 
1. Mr. Giapstone’s Poricy. By Arthur Arnold. 
2. PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP. By William KE. Bear. 
3. Tur GENERAL Propiem, By R. Anderson, LL.D. 
HOME AND ForriGNn AFFAIRS, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Mrs. BERENS. 


A WOMAN witha PAST. By Mrs. Brrsys. 


3 vols. [This day. 





Colonel FIFH-COOKSON. 


BAYLERBAY ; or, Strangers in Turkey. By 
a J.C. Fire-Cooxson, Author of “ With the Armies of the 
Balkans.” vols. 





ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


The THIN RED LINE. By Arruur 


GrirFitus, Author of ‘‘ Fast and Looze,” ‘* The Chronicles of Newgate,” 
2 vols. 

“An extremely well-written military novel...... I doubt whether a novel were 
ever written in which battle-scenes were made so delightfully or thrillingly 
realisable.””’—Academy. 

“¢The Thin Red Line’ should rank high among military novels.’’—Morning 
Post. 





SAMUEL LAING,. 


A SPORTING QUIXOTE; or, the Life 


and Adventures of the Hon. Augustus Fitzmuddle, afterwards Earl of 
Muddleton. By Samvurt Laine. 2 vols. 


“Mr. Laing has written a novel of genuine interest, of real life, of actual 
characters, whose personalities live in the thonghts and doings of our times, and 
their careers enlist and deserve our sympathies, even though, with the exception 
of a dishonest stock-j>bber, there is scarcely a villain among them.”’—Daily 
Telegraph, 


The Hon. Mrs. H. W. CHETWYND. 


Mrs. DORRIMAN. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. 
CuetwrynpD, Author of “A Dutch Cousin,” &. 3 vols. 


‘Mrs, Chetwynd has some of the best qualities of a writer of romance, and 
notably a strong feeling of sympathy with humanity in most of its varied aspects, 
whereby she is able to secure the interest of her readers, not in one or two 
favourite characters, but in all, ‘Mrs, Dorriman’ is full of action and plot from 
beginning to end,’’—Athenewm, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Te: RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


The R.T.S. LIBRARY. Illustrated. Edited by Richard 
Lovett, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Norwegian Pictures,” &c. Each containing 192 pp., 
in paper cover, 3d; in cloth, 6d. 

Over thirty years ago The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY publishe’ a Series 
of Books called “ The MONTHLY VOLUME,” each consisting of 192 pages, 
imperial 33mo, in paper covers, 6d each; in cloth boards, 10d. These books dealt 
with various classes of literature, and the total number sold amounted to 
9,196,000. The last of these volumes has quite recently gone off the Society’s 


e. 
- me the increasing demands of these days for cheap books, the Committee 
have decided to issue a Series of Volumes, nearly uniform in size and shape with 
the old “Monthly Volume” Each book will contain 192 pages ; the size of the 
Hage will be slightly increased, and most of the volumes will be Illustrated. In 
r covers the price will be 3d; in cloth, 6d. 

The Series will contain Popular Stories, Biographies, Narratives of Adventure 
inthe Mission Field, Papers on Natural and Social Science, Collections of Fables 
and Anecdotes, Popular Treatises on Recent Biblical Discoveries, and Books 
specially suitable for Sunday Reading. 


The fllowing are ready this day :— 


1, CANADIAN LIFE and SCENERY. With Hints to 
Intending Emigrants and Settlers. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. With 
6 Illustrations, 


9, PILGRIM STREET. By Hesba Stretton, Author of 
“ Jessica’s First Prayer,” &c. With 3 Illustrations. 


3, The LIFE of OBERLIN. By Mrs. Josephine Butler. 
With 3 Illustrations. 


4, ADVENTURES in NEW GUINEA. By James Chalmers. 
With 6 I)\ustrations. 
Other Volumes are in preparation, 


THE ANECDOTE SERIES. 


New Volume, just published. 


WHITEFIELD ANECDOTES. By Dr. Macaulay. 1s 6d, 


cloth. 
GORDON ANECDOTES. By Dr. Macaulay. 1s 64d, cloth. 
LUTHER ANECDOTES, By Dr. Macaulay. 1s 6d, cloth. 
WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. ByDr. Green. 1s 6d, cloth. 
WESLEY ANECDOTES. By John Telford. 1s 6d, cloth. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The EVENING of OUR LORD’S MINISTRY. Being 


Preludes to “ Voices from Calvary,” and “From Calvary to Olivet.”” By the 
late CHarLES STANFORD, D.D., Author of ‘Symbols of Christ,” &. Crown 
8yo, 3s 6d, cloth boards, 


The BACKGROUND of SACRED STORY: Life Lessons 


from the Less-known Characters of the Bible. By FrepERIcK Hastines, 
Author of ‘Obscure and Minor Characters of Scripture,” and Editor of 
“The Homiletic Magazine.” Orown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth boards, 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


NATURE and the BIBLE. Lectures on the Mosaic 
History of Creation in its Relation to Natural Science. By Professor H. 
Revscu, D.D. Translated from the Fourth Edition (revised and corrected 
by the Author) by KaTHiEEN LYTTELTON, 

“Other champions much more competent and learned than myself might have 
been placed in the field; I will only name one of the most recent, Dr. Reusch, 
author of ‘Nature and the Bible.’ ’’—Right Hon, W. E, GLapsTone, 


Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8yvo, price 16s, 


The APOSTOLIC and POST-APOSTOLIC TIMES: their 


Diversity and Unity in Life and Doctrine. By G. V. LecutEer, D.D, Trans- 
from the Third Edition (thoroughly Revised and Rewritten) by A. J, K. 
AVIDSON, 
CREMER’S LEXICON. 
In 1 vol, demy 4to, Third Edition, price 38s, 


BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON of NEW TESTA- 


MENT GREEK. By Hermann Cremer, D.D. Including eo 
Translated from the last German Edition, by W1tL1AM Urwicx, M.A. The 
Supplement (just published) to the Third Edition may be had separately, 
price 14s, 


LOTZE’S MICROCOSMUS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo (1,450 pages), price 36s, 
MICROCOSMUS: an Essay Concerning Man and his 
ADS. 


Relation to the World. By Hermann Lotze. Translated from the German 
by ExizaneTu Hamiron and E. E, Constance Jones, 


‘The appearance of the ‘ Microcosmus’ in English is exceedingly opportune at 
the present time. It is fitted to enrich and deepen our oles philosophy...... 


The translators have succecded in a remarkable manner,’’—Spectator. 


Edinburgh : T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


UPstaiRs and DOWNSTATBRBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 








The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the raté of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Strect, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
R nations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 

ANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





MACMILLAN AND _ CO’S_ LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by HUGH CONWAY. 


LIVING or DEAD. Hugh Conway, 


Author of “ Called Back,” “ A Family Affair,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
[Ready May 6th. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY. 


A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. By F. 


Marion Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” “A Roman 
Singer,” &¢. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


The Spectator says:—‘‘ The versatility of Mr. Crawford’s genius nearly takes 


away one’s breath...... Altogether we think the book fully worthy of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s reputation, an improvement in some ways on his former ones, and a work 
which will add to the popularity he has already won.” 


A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and his 


FAMILY. By Mrs, Oripuant, Author of “The Wizard’s Son,” “ Hester,” 

&c. 3 vols, Crown 8vo, 31s 6d, 
The Academy says:—“* Never has Mrs. Oliphant’s workmanship been surer, 
steadier, more masterly, than in this latest novel ..... There is always incident and 


progress enough to keep the story moving; but the charm and value of the book 


lie in its character studies, which are really triumphs of creative and narrative 


rt 
in A NEW NOVEL. 
The FALL of ASGARD: a Tale of St. 
Olaf’s Day. By JULIAN CorBETT, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 
The Atheneum.—* Mr. Corbett’s story deserves the welcome that is due toa 


successful excursion into a comparatively untrodden rezion--that of Medisval 


Norse history......There is no lack of stirring episode, hervic fighting and feast- 
ing, vivid pictures of Norwegian scenery, and pagan ceremonial...... What we 


chiefly like about the book is its wholesome freshness.” 


By General Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., G C.B., G.C.M.G 


The SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK for FIELD 


SERVICE. By General Viscount Wo.usrLey, K.P., G.C.B., G@.O.M.G., 
Adjutant-General to the Forces. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Illustrations, 16mo, roan, 53, 


NEW BUOK by the Very Rev. the DEAN of ST. PAUL'S. 


ADVENT SERMONS, 1885. By the Very 


Rev. R. W. Oncrcu, Dean of St. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel Collegé, 
&c. Crown 8yo, 4s, 6d, 


NEW BOOK by the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR 


The HISTORY of INTERPRETATION. 


Beingjthe Bampton Lectures, 1885. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D.,M A., F.RS., 


JOURNAL and LETTERS of. Edited by his Wire. Demy 8vo, 14:. 


HENRY BAZELY, the OXFORD 


EVANGELIST. A Memoir. By the Rev. E. L, Hicxs, M.A., Rector of Fenny 
Compton, Hon. Canon of Worcester, some time Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GOETHE’S REYNARD the FOX. Trans- 


lated into English Verse. By A. Dovaias Arxsiiz. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CONCERNING the BEING and ATTRI- 


BUTES of GOD; Historic Aspects of tbe 4 Priori Argument. Being Four 
Lectures delivered in Edinburgh in November, 1884, on the Honyman-Gillespie 
Foundation. By Joun Grsson Cazenove, D.D., Sub-Dean and Chancellor of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Mary, Edinburgh. With Appendices and a 
Postscript, 8vo, 5s. 


The REVELATION of ST. JOHN. By 


Witu1aM Mittin, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism at the 
University of Aberdeen, Crown 8yo, 7s 61. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Volume. 


The TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES: 


Being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato. Translated 
into English by F, J. CurcH. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


Now publishing, Monthly, 18mo, 2s each. 
NOVELS and TALES by HENRY JAMES. 


The PORTRAIT of a LADY. a vols, | The SIEGE of LONDON, &c. “ 
[ May. Nov. 

RODERICK HUDSON. 2 vols. _— An INTERNATIONAL EPISODE, &c. 
uly. 1 vol Dec. 





The AMERICAN. 2 vols, vol. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. lvol. [Aug. | DAISY MILLER. 1 vol. Jan. 
The EUROPEANS. 1 vol. [ Sept. The MADONNA of the FUTURE, &c, 
CONFIDENCE, 1 vol. (Oct. 1 vol. [ Feb, 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW STORY by Mr. THOMAS HARDY 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 319, for MAY, price 1s. 

CONTENTS OF THR NUMBER. 
ArcHBISHOP TRENCH. By an Old Pupil. 
Str THomss Browne. By Walter Pater. 


i 


3. Worn-ouTt TYPES. 

4, Horton. 

5. THE SENTIS. 

6. LONGFELLOW. 

7. A Fire at Sea. From the French of Ivan Tourgueneff. 

8. CrITICISM AS AN INDUCTIVE ScieENce. By William Archer. 
9, Tue ExamIner’s Dream: A RHAPSODY. 

10. THE WoopLanprrs, Chaps. 1-4. By Thomas Hardy. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for MAY contains :— 


Illustrated Papers on NELL Gwynn: PLAYER anp Courtinr, by J. Fitsgerald 
Molloy; In Umppria, by Mrs. Macquoid; Sketcuzs oF Birp LIvE IN SouTH 
SWEDEN, by G. E. Lodge; and Serial Stories by W. E, Norris and other writers, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


MAN and his HANDIWORK. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
Author of “‘ Lane and Field,” &c. With about 500 Illustrations, large post 
8vo, cloth boards, 103 6d. 


NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, 
F.E.S., Author of “ Our Insect Allies,” &. With numerous Woodcuts, large 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 53. 


OUR ISLAND CONTINENT. A Naturalist’s Holiday in 
Australia, By J. E. Tarzor, F.L.S., F.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Mountain and 


Moor.”’ Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 
PILGRIM at HOME (The). Pilgrimages to Shrines 


famous in Inglish History. By E. WaLrorp. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


A PEEP into CEYLON. A Book of Travel written for 
Children. By Mrs, AnTHUR THomPsom. With One page Woodeut, post Svo, 
cloth boards, 1s; gilt edges, 1s 4d. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES (New Volume): The 
ETHIOS of ARISTOTLE. . By the Rev. J. Grecory Smitu, M.A. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boirds, ls. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: BUDDHISM. 
Being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. 
W. Ruys Davips. With Map, new Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 64. 


ARCHITECTURE: e ially in Relation to our Parish 
Churches. By the Rev. H. H. Brsnop, Author of “ Pictori« Architecture of 
+g _— Isles.” With numerous I\lustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

3 6d. ‘ 


OJIBWAY INDIANS (The). By the Rev. E. F. Wilson. 


With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


PENNY LIBRARY of FICTION : 
THREE TIMES TRIED. By B.L. Farseon, Author of “ The Great Porter 
Square Mystery,’ &c. Demy 8vo, coloured pictorial paper oover, 1d. 


The CHILD’S PICTORIAL (No. 13, May): a Monthly 


Coloured Magazine. Small 4to, paper cover, 2d. 


BOLD TYPE. BRIGHT PICTURES. PRETTY TALES. 
The CHILD’S PICTORIAL. Vol. for 1885. May to 


December. Small 4to, coloured paper boards, 1s 6d; or cloth boards, 2s. 
“ The ee of the coloured pictures is very good, and the whole workman- 
ship of the mag zino ia excellent...... It is a welcome addition to the literature of 
the nursery.’”’—St. James’s Gasetie, 


The CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE, with Commentary. 


Illustrated. The Old and New Testament complete in one volume, with four 
Maps. Royal 4to, cloth boards; red edges, 17s ; morocco, red edges, 363. 


The CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE, with Commentary. 
Illustrated. The Old Testament; with Family Register, two Maps, &c. HKoyal 
4to, cloth boards, red edges, 14s. 


The CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE, with Commentary. 
nga New Testament, with two Maps. Roy.l 4to, cloth boards, red 


PARABLES of our LORD ard SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 
(The). With Pictures by Sir Jonn Everett Miuiais, R.A. Letterpress 
printed in Black and on fine paper, 4to, cloth buards, 3s 6d. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES: BATH and WELLS. By the 
Rey. W. Hunt. With Map, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 
*,* Eleven other Volumes of this Series have already been published. 


THREE MARTYRS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Stndies from tbe Lives of Livingstone, Gordon, and Patteson. By the Author 
= i “ens of the Schonberg-Cotta Family,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

3 6d, 


WHERE to FIND FERNS. By Francis George Heath, 
Author of “ The Fern Portfolio,” “ Autumnal Leaves,” &c. With numerous 
Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 

This Work (which comprises a Special Chapter on the Ferns around London), 
in addition to a complete set of engravings of British Ferns (reduced from the 
Facsimile Drawings of the “Fern Portfolio”), includes illust “ definitions 
of terms,’’ exp'anatory of the botanical parts of ferns (roots, stems, fronds, 
spores, &c.), and the novel feature of illustrations of fern habitats. 

“It will be found a useful pocket companion for those who have the patience 
to go fern-hunt ng.’’—Academy. 


The FERN PORTFOLIO. Price 8s. New Edition. By 
Francis Georae Heatu, Author of “The Fern Paradise,” “ Autumnal 
Leaves,”’ &c. 

One large volume (16 in. by 12in.), elegantly bound in cloth, including 15 Plates, 
elaborately drawn, life-size, exquisitely coloured from nature, and accompanied 
by descriptive text, all the species of British Ferns, which comprise a large pro- 
portion of the Ferns of America, and of many other parts of the world. 

*,* This work stands alone, no other publication dealing with the subject giving 
absolute facsimiles in form, colour, and venation of the fronds of ferns. 

“‘The plates are wonderful.””—Mr. R. D BrackmoreE. 

“The volume will be of great interest and value to botanical tourists and 
botanical residents in the country.”’—Times. 


NEW SERIES of PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS (Patented). 


Presenting eich country as if in actual relief, and thus affording un accurate 
picture of the configuration of the earth’s surface. Scotland, 19in. by l4in. 
No. 1. Names of places and rivers left to be filled in by scholars, 6d. 2. With 
rivers and names of places, 94. 3. With names of places and with county 
divisions in colours, ls, England and Wales, and Europe, same size and price, 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, 
W.C. ; 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ; 26 ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, 
8.W. BRIGHTON: 135 NORTH STREET. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND C0’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THROUGH the KALAHARI DESERT: 4 
Narrative of a Journey with Gun, Camera, and Note-book to Lake N’Gami 
and Back. By G. A. Farinit. With 44 Illustrations (mostly from Photo. 
graphs), Diagram, and Map, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2ls, 


MOUNTAIN ASCENTS in WESTMORE. 


LAND and CUMBERLAND. By Joun Barrow, F.R.S., Member of the 
Alpine Club, Lieutenant-Colonel late 18th Middlesex Rifle Regiment (5th 
Volunteer Battalion, Rifle Brigade), Author of “ Expeditions on the Glaciers,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


LIFE and SOCIETY in EASTERN EUROPE, 


By Witi1am James Tucker, an English Linguist, Demy 870, cloth, 15s, 


**No such book as this, containing as it does a singularly lifelike picture of 
people of all classes and conditions in Hungary, has ever before been presented to 
the British public, and as an exposition of a life entirely different from that of any 
with which we are acqnainted, it will be read with extreme interest......The book 
is altogether an exceptional one, and should meet with wide and general favour, 
There is not a page of dull reading from end ta.end,”—Standard. 


MARTIN TUPPER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


8 Will be published on the 5th inst. . 
MY LIFE as an AUTHOR. By Martin 


Faarquuar Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &. 
Forming an Octavo Volume of over 400 pazes, with a Portrait of the Author, 
Cloth extra, price 14s. 
The volume is almost un‘que in this respect, that it includes reminiscences, 
incidents, and anecdotes of a remarkable life extending over more than seventy 
years. 


N OTIC £E.— The Second Volume of 
‘“ MEMOIRS of General GRANT,” completing the 
Work, will be published simultaneously in England and 
America on the 10th inst. 


AMERICA from the PREHISTORIC AGE to the MIDDLE of the PRESENT 
CENTURY. 


NARRATIVE and CRITICAL HISTORY of 


AMERICA. Edited by Justin Wrysor, Librarian of Harvard University. 
8 vols. royal 8vo, 303 per vol.; also Large-Paper Edition, royal 4to, £3 3s per 
vol. The Second Volume (published first) is now ready. 
A prospectus fully describing the plan of this very important work, which is 
being prepared on a new method, will be sent post free on application. 


COPYRIGHT: its Law and its Literature. 
Part I. A SUMMARY of the PRINCIPLES and LAW of COPYRIGHT, 
with ESPECIAL REFERENCE to BOOKS. By R. R. Bowker. Part II. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY of LITERARY PROPERTY. By TxHorvatp Sousera. 
8vo, cloth extra, 15s, 

Third and Cheaper Edition, crown S8vo, limp cloth, 3s 6d, 


40,000 MILES over LAND and WATER. 
The Journal of a Tour through the British Empire and America. By Mrs. 
Howarp VINCENT. With numercus Illustrations and a Map of Roate., 

“ Very bright, interesting.” —Morning Post. 
“ Deserves and will receive an extended p»pularity.””—Duily Telegraph, 
“ Most charming.” —Vanity Fair. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MARTIN FFRENCH. By John Bradshaw, 


Author of “ Dedham Park,” &*. 3 vols. crown 8vo, $is 6d, 


DELAMERE. By G. Curzon, Author of 


** The Violinist of the Qua:tier Latin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 61, 


POMEGRANATE SEED. By the Author of 


‘The Two Miss Flemings,”’ “‘ Rare Pale Margaret,” “Flower o’ the Broom.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


A LONE LASSIE: an Autobiography. By 
J. Saiemert-Browne. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. : 
The NEW EDITION to LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS. 


SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, 


Author of “ Proper Pride,”’ “* Pretty Mizs Neville,” &c. Small post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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